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Across 
Salt Lake and the 


Sierra Nevadas 


That’s the most inter- 


esting way to go to 


There’s an 
exceptional train run- 


Chicago to 


San Francisco, daily via 
Union Pacific 
<—~ Southern Pacific 


All the comforts and luxuries 
For tickets, 


ning solid, 


of best hotels. 
reservations, etc., ask 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 


Omaha 














are invited to communicate with the 


Genera) American Passenger Agency of the 


EUROPE 
{NETHERLAND STATE RAILWAYS 
FLUSHING ROYAL MAIL ROUTE, 


| 
“RUNDREISE TICKETS” 
| CIRCULAR COMBINATION TICKETS AROUND 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
‘““THE GREAT MONEY-SAVING SYSTEM» 
Through Tickets from London to Continental Points 
COMPLETE EUROPEAN INFORMATION 
AND BOOKING BUREAU 
Guide Books, Maps, Hotel 
Guide 8, KOR. and SoS. Tune 
thle tnd full information 
fonuiehes (free. Address 


[o8%=) 




















Independent Travelers 
and Tourist Agents 


before making arrange. 
ments for Tours t« 


ENGLAND 

HOLLAND 

GEERKMANY 
SWITZERLAND 


or any part of 


and 












Cc. BAKKER 


General American Agent 


407 Broadway, New York 
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with Mr. an 


Study German in Germany 


Study French in Paris 


June to September, 1908 


A congenial) company of teachers and earnest students 
C i 


Mrs. Stumberg w inve an ideal summer 


of eager study and Keen pleasure under professors of 
mark, and enjoy, along with excursions to historic spots, 


real foreign home life in Dresden and Berlin or 
Write to CHAS 


aris. 


HH. STUMBERG, Professor of 


Modern Languages, Louisinna State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND 
YELLOWSTONE PARK SUM- 


MER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Horseback through the heart of the Rock- 
ies and Yellowstone Park. Indian dances, 
ranch life, mountain climbing, fishing, ete. 

Ide val, de lightful, beneticial trip for grow- 
ing boy. Supervised by college men. 
Second term begins July Ist. Send for 
booklet 

CHAS. C. MOORK, LL.B. 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. 


CAMP KATAHDIN 


Im the Maine W/oods 
The place to make boys manly. 
Refe rences required, Seventh season. 
ENRY C. HART 
262B Benefit Street, -rovidence, R. 1. 








Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, England, Norway, North 


MU Cape, Swe den, Russia, Kgypt, 


i Palestine, Greece in Summer, 
». I Around the World. Booklets. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO., 102 Cong’l House, Boston 








| Spring, Summer, Fall Tours | 





TO EUROPE 
THE IDEAL WAY 
Btw ~~ beans oa 


IDEAL TOURS 











Box 1055d, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


ITALY in MAY 


and NORTHERN EUROPE in June. 
AN IDEAL TOUR 
under the leadership of Dr. H. H. PowrRrs, 
Lecturer, Art Critic, Traveller. Sail April 
wth. S. S. Republic. 
Send for illustrated announcement 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


19 Trinity Place, Boston. 


BERR E, Coches! ccssmmedstion 


Switzerland, Italy, Varis, 60 p~eg s 
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Conve OURS 


(AWAY - FROM -THE-USUAL ) 
JAPAN, TRANS-SIBERIA 


EU ROPE by Motor Car 


and Train de Luxe 


ROUND THE WORLD 














424 Boylston Street Boston] 
EUROPE and ORIENT 
27th season of uninterrupted success, 


Comfort and leisure Thorough sight- 
see ring unt “4 e ape riguidanee. Limited 
rrangements first-class. 


DR, and aT Rs. How ARDS. PAINE, 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Br aD BUREAU OF 
| UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
ideal Summer University Tour 


Sailing May 3d to England 
Visit EK ngland, Scotland, France, 
Belgium, Motlland. ry he Rhine, Swit- 
zerland, italy. Greece, 
Dr. C. L. BABCOCK of. Berlin, Leader, 
The steam ee ATHENA” to Greece. 
Write for illustrated Aenean ement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


19 Trinity Place, Boston 


EUROPE and NORWAY TOURS 


Personally escorted, Membership restricted. 
Lowest rates. Booklet now ready. 

| GILLESPIE & KINPORTS 
1 Madison Ave., New York, 200 .N. 15th St., Phila, 


ITALY anp SWITZERLAND 


tlul summer tour de luxe; 67 days $450; no inei- 

+ nS select limite d party; Italian taught ranihie 

| N y High Sehe o} Htalian teacher, 
Prof. E. BARBE RIs, 




















7 W. 96th St., N.Y. 








Jubilee Pilgrimage. to Rome 
and Grand Summer Tour of 
Europe. Cost from $285 up. 

For particulars address 

MceGRANE’S TOURS, 187 Broadway, N.Y. City 








27th SKASON 
EUROPEAN TOUR through England, Scot- 
land, Belgium, Ger- 
many, The Rhine, Bavaria ani its celebrated 
Highlands, Italy, Sweitzerland and France, 
SELECT PRIVATE PARTY '33\)3" dos return, 
ing September 23, 1908. Under the personal manage 


ment and escort of Mrs. M. A. Crosiey, 22 KF. 45th 
St., New York City, 309 East Walnut St.,ndianapolis, 


Ind. Printed Itinerary Now Ready. 





Select two months’ 
EU ROPE Summer Tour, $250 
12 tours at lowest rates from $165 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, loess eae eaennbe Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece ¢ For details apply 
NoW, THE TEMPLE TOU KS, P. 0. Box Z 8178, 


Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE Party of Ladies, conducted 

by Miss CLAUDIA STUART, 
Prine pel of The Stuart a shoo) for Girls, 
1848-1NS45-1N47 U Street, N. » Washington, 
b. ©. Pull * Alatinatag “ely 


EUROPE High-grade Conti- 
nental tour, 101 days, 
May 30, $725. Spain, Riviera and southern 
| Italy, $450. British Isles, ddress 
nh. M. M. KUGL ER, 
7 Kast 4th Street, Cincinnati. 


GREECE—THE ATHENA 


The only yacht in the Mediterranean 
available to American travellers. 

American owne rship, American manage- 
‘rican catecing. 




















ises to Greece, Dalmatia, 
Constantinople re to September 
Add the ** ATHENA’ to your summer 
plans. Send for illustrated announcement. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


19 Trinity Place, Boston 


WEST FALMOUTH, MASS. 


Bay Breeze. Two furnished houses, $800 
and $200 for season. Addr J. H. Di1- 
LINGHAM, 140 N. 16th St. Pp hilade Iphia. 


EUROPE »ii. $370 


Private party. Continent, E me Be inet Scot: 
land. Mrs. Shelton, The Thurston, Somerville, Mass. 


EUROPE Delightful Tours. Unex- 
| celled leadership, 6th year. 


PANTLIND’S TOURS, 14 Clarence Bldg., Cleveland. 























to England, Box 122, r. 
[TA SCOTLAND--With Profs. FREE TRIP 

N. ty yf Ow or OSEBUSH, Lawrence Uni- | to Orient or Europe given to organizer of a 
versity. Unique upon art, seenery, history, life. | party of five. BABCOCK’sS KUROPEAN 
cH Aw TAUQUA TOURS, APPLETON, WIS. | TOUR, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn,N. Y. 
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\kk// NORTH CAFE 


CH Norwegian Fjords 
# Skandinavian Tours eam 
voR Nomgrges fourssr Guat) 








(PATHWAYS TEACHERS of ART 


London Gn ress at LONDON in August 
tq Suggestive By-ways 
-Summer Write for OrriciaL Guing 


1909 TRAVEL COMMITTEE 


19 Trinity Place, Boston 


THREE MONTHS ABROAD 


A small party, suiling June 17, will visit Holland, 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, England, Scot 
land. Address Miss Dora Johnson, Green Hall, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, H1., or Miss Willie C. 


Johnson, 714 Poplar Ave., Memphis, Tenn, 
1 studying 
csST 


TOURS "ms ae 
ART OF EUROPE 


parties for people of culture. 
ROBERT THE NRI CL ASS IN SPAIN, 
GONNAH CLASS IN ITA Y. Parties to 
London Teachers’ Confe 
New York (Chase ) School ofr Art 
2239 Broadway, New York City 


Robson's Old World Tours 


Delightful Summer tour. Sailing July 3 
White Star. Azores, Gibraltar, Naples to 
Scotland, $485. Send for itineraries, Mrs Kd. 
A. ROBSON, sO W arburten Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 

















rT) 9 C, Hood's inde- 
Europe on $4 a Day pen “a nt little book 
that tells you just how to “go it alone” and take 


a 75-day tour, every expense for #288, Pots 


50c. Rolling Stone Club, 35 Bell Bldg., Medina, N.Y. 
NAPLE to Edinburgh with or with- 
out Vienna; Berlin, June ®. 
Other tours. 10th year. Book, map free. 
W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Avenue, Baltimore 


AUTO- TOUR Six Young Ladies Chaperoned 
by Refined Lady. Private, exclus- 
References. 


ITALY : ive Par Touring April, May 
MRs. v. $1 West 80th Street, New York. 


EUROP 


British Isles Tour and others. 
SAMUEL H. LONGLEY, 314 MainSt.,Woreester, Mass, 


WILBY FOREIGN AUTO TOURS 
Escorted or Independent 
Luxurious hotels, Booking: Riviera & Pyrenees, 


Italy, Gt. Britain, Ireland, 31 W, 30th St., New York, 











‘ Govtians to Ttaly, 
Greece and Turkey, 
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Examine FREE the 


Indispensable flew PARSONS 


The foremost of money savers in 
telling one what NOT to do, 
THE FAMOUS LEGAL STANDARD 


PARSONS’ 


LAWS OF BUSINESS 


The invaluable companion of eyery one #» business, 
every one who does business, every one needing know)- 
e avout business; every one who holds property or 


wishes to hold it; that is, all the world, 
oe so" Over 220,000 Sold of 


former editions. Whether 
or not you have one, You 


cannot afford not 
to own The New 
Greatly Enriched 
1908 Edition, 


With up-to-date chapters on 
Employers’ Liability; Powers 
and Liabilities of Stockhold- 


ers. Officers and Directors of 
t 8; ‘ood an rug 
Law; New Trade-Mark Law 
Bailment, etc. Also a Full 
Glossary of Law Terms. 

It treats also of rights and 
duties under Contracts, Sales, 
Notes, Agency, _Agreement, 
Consideration, Limitations, 
Leases, Partnerehip, Exegaters, 

Ox6% in. e rest, Insurance, ec- 
te, 008 pp Inter Domne, Heccipts, Eotenta, 

Deeds, Mortgages, Liens, Assignments, nors, Marr 
Women, Arbitration, Guardians, Wills and much besides. 
-to- os— book tai 1 bstracts of 
+ i Stato La pg pe I Hoag, fection of Debts, Interest, 
Usury, Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, 
eto. Likewise nearly 800 Approved Forms for Con. 
tracts of al) kinds, Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of 
Attorney, Wills, etc, Sent by prepaid express, on examina- 
tion for twenty days. If what we claim, remit 83,50 in 
ayment; if not wanted, notify us and we wilt send stamps 

or return. 


THES. S. SCRANTON CO., Hartford, Conn, 


(Mention Lirerary Diaxst.) 


<2) TRAVEL 
EUROPE tours 


Tours de Luxe and Shorter Vacation Tours, 
$iso to $1165. Limited Parties, All Ex- 


penses Included 

SOUTH AMERICA, Grand Tour leaves 
June 20, 

ROUND THE WORLD, Five select 


limited Parties leave this Fall, 
Tours and Tickets Everywhere 


THOS, GOOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 140 Offices Abroad 
Established 1841 
Cook’s Travellers’ Checks Are Good All 
Over The World 
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ALTHOUSE’S 
Foreign Tours 
Delightful High-grade SPRING and 
SUMMEK TOURS to all parts of EUROPE. 

Under our expert guidance you de- 
rive all the pleasures and benefits 
possible and avoid all the discomforts 


and vexations of travel. 
Descriptive Booklets on request. 
716 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 











HENDRICKSON’S 


EUROPEAN TOURS Yeak 


Spring and Summer 
A Splendid Program of HIGH-CLASS TOURS 
at most reasonable prices. 
Special attention given to EDUCATIONA Land 
CULTURAL value of Foreign Travel, 
Write to-day for “SPRING” and “SUMMER” Booklets 


THOS, D, HENDRICKSON, *s:2uisarnS\: 
40 TOURS TO EUROPE "'™* gemereyarrius 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered 
¥. Cc. cLank, Times Building, New York 





The First and Only Complete Edition of 


VOLTAIRE’S 
WORKS 


ever published in English has just been completed by the 
CRAFTSMEN OF THE ST. HUBERT GUILD 


New translations by WILLIAM F. FLEMING, including the 


Notes of TOBIAS SMOLLETT, Revised and Modern- 


ized. A Critique and Biography by the 
RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY, MP. 


LIVE cis great an interest has prevailed in the publication of 


| 





this great author’s works, as it marks a new era in the world 
of literature. The real history of Voltaire’s life and the true 
character of his writings have been denied English-reading 
people until this work was translated. 

Voltaire is eminent alike as historian, sage, satirist, wit, philoso 
pher, economist, dramatist, poet, essayist, as the champion of mental 
liberty and the foe of intolerance in all its formg. His historical 
writings are the creation of one who was the admired friend of the 
Sovereigns of hisday. Histories written with such opportunities gain 
inevery way. His volumes on “ The Age of Louis XIV” are by the 
one man best fitted to treat the Grand Monarch and his environment. 

“La Henriade ” is the greatest masterpiece of Epic poetry ever 
written and the most eloquent presentation of religious toleration 
the world has ever known. His tragedies are the most prized Clas- 
sics of France, and his Dramas have been played a hundred years. 

The “ Philosophical Dictionary” is the best known of, Voltaire’s 
works, The writings are lucid and self-explanatory,, an inex- 
haustible compendium of information and delightful entertainment. 
He was among the first great Encyclopedists, 

Voltaire was the precursor of a new civilization. As much credit 
must be given him as any man in all regs | for the permanent 
establishment of this great American Republic. There is scarcely any 
successful reform movement, among the many to the credit of the nine- 


teenth century, which was not either originated or pioneered by Voltaire, 
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Atheism and fanaticism are the 
two poles of a universe of confusion 
and horror, The narrow zone of 


virtue is between those two, March 


with a firm step in that path; believe 
in God and do good.—VOLTAIRE, 


FORTY-THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Size 84x54 inches—13,034 Pages, over 160 
illustrations of which 45 are hand colored 


Divided into three sections: Historical, 16 volumes; General 
Literature, embodying his dramas, in 5 volumes; Poems and 
Essays in 2 volumes; Introductory and romances in 4 volumes, 
and Biography, containing Biographical Critique of Voltaire, 
in 5 volumes, Philosophical Dictionary in 10 volumes. The 
forty-third volume is an index. It has been compiled in such a 
way that it is in itself a most interesting volume. 


THE EDITIO The text is printed from a new type, 


elegant and clear, on specially made 
paper. Many of the illustrations are celebrated in the realm of art 
as rare examples of the most exquisite and piquant old French 
designs, special to the text, forming in themselves a gallery of 
famous historic characters. Each volume has a frontispiece 
by world-famed masters. Minute precaution has been 


Voltaire will always be regarded 
as the greatest man in literature, of 
modern times, and perhaps even of 
all times.—Gogrrne. 
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taken to bring each feature of the work up to the stage of perfection. sthgte 
THE COMPLETE SET SENT FREE FOR APPROVAL BB ae 
We have bounda very few of these sets in English Basket Buckram ( Red) a Art 
and while the stock lasts we are going to offer them on these exceptionally Craftsmen 
low terms: Send the set to you free for examination and approval. If satis- AKRON, OHIO 
factory, remit us $3.00 and remit the balance $57,00 in small monthly Mease send me, char 
payments. The Sets are Limited and Numbered. When these few fares ary eM cna 
sets are exhausted the price will be advanced to $172.00, A SPLEN- . ( sha Volumes, Bound in Red Basket 
uckram. If satisfactory, will remi 
DID, MASSIVE LIBRARY OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST LITERA- you $n as coms aah abGbonreaan 
TURE, ALL ON APPROVAL, No one who possesses a library, or 19 months. If not, 1 will advise you 


within ten days, 


either large or small, can afford to let this opportunity pass. 
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No More Tire Troubles! 


“READY-FLATED” CONTINENTAL TIRES 
SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


(Send for the Book) 





This equipment consists of a special kind of demount- 
able rims carrying tires alveady inflated. These tires 
can be substituted for the punctured ones immediately. 

The device has aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
wherever shown. Already a big success. 


Tires on our rims are 
called “ Ready- 
Flated.”” The 
full equip- 
ment is 
known 
as “ Con- 
tinental 
Ready- 
Flated 
Tire 
Equip- 
ment.” 
The out- 
fit con- 
sists of six 
rims —one 
each for the 
four wheels,two 
as extras for the 
spare tires—also 
metal bands for the 

wheels and necessary attaching parts, 

In case of a puncture you slip off the rim with the 
damaged tire and slip on the 
spare rim with the tire already 
inflated. That’sall. A wrench 
the only tool needed. Time re- 
quired, one or two minutes—an 
expert can do it more quickly. 
Less time than ¢ujlating alone 
requires by the ordinary method. 















‘- Ready-Flated” Tire and Wheel. 


The added weight is practi- 
cally nothing, as our rim takes 
the place of the ordinary one. 


The cost is small. Anybody 
who can afford an up-to-date car 
can afford this up-to-date equip- 
ment. In fact, without it a car 
this year can hardly be con- 
sidered properly outfitted. 

Now in use on cars of many 
of the best known automobilists in New York City and 
elsewhere. 


“Ready-Flated” equipment takes tires of the stand- 
ard pneumatic clincher type. Can be obtained any- 
where in the United States. 


Send for our tire booklet. Ut states many facts 
every owner should know. 


Do not confound this with any similar device. We 
consider it the best because: 


Wheel Fitted to Receive Continental Ready-Flated Demountable Tire. 


Tire Book Free | 


This coupon good for one Tire Booklet ( Ready-Flated ” Tires) 
Fill out and mail to Continental Caoutchouc Co; 4. BE: ay 


: Gilbe 
Gen. Mgr., 43 Warren Street, New York. ite 


Name 


NY ME lies 4h kb Gea 4 Ais docddis oabegu ll Saekbormaire 


I RN ci 6 5h 5.65, 600 bi wkd 9555 beck adenine ee oeoccs 











ist. /¢ strengthens the wheels. It is absolutely safe. 
Nothing to loosen or bend or break. The wooden 
felloe is kept on, 

2nd. It always works. It does not stick or bind 
at time of removal. Lasts as long as the car. 

3rd. It carries the tires already inflated. Why be 
satisfied with anything less? 

“Ready-Flated” Tires have been thoroughly tried 
out. Practically all the recent races in Europe have 
been won on them. Will be used on most of the 
American racing cars this reason. 

Continental Tire production is greater than that of 
any other concern. Factories in Europe and America. 
Agents all over the globe. 

Besides the special tires, “Ready-Flated” and 
Rouge Ferré (Anti-Skid), the Company makes all stand- 
ard types, round tread, flat tread, American and metric 


sizes. Continentals last longer than ordinary tires. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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CONTINENTALS AGAIN VICTORIOUS 


In the races at Ormond, Fla,, in March, under the 
auspices of the Automobile Club of America, a Fiat 
car with Continental Tires made a new world’s record, 
covering 300 miles in the unprecedented time of 233 
minutes 44 seconds,—at the rate of 77 miles per hour. 

Continentals have rightly earned the title—“the: 
fastest tires in the world.” 
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TOPKS OF THE DAY 


BRINGING “WALL STREET” TO TIME 


HE sad spectacle of New York City shrunk to a small village, 
with cattle grazing on the luxurious herbage growing in the 
streets, the silence broken only by the occasional crash of a decay- 
ing pier falling into the deserted harbor, is foreseen by the critics 
of the Hepburn Bill now before 


no, not anywhere near 5 per cent. One. of the excellent gentle- 
men over there, in arguing the case as well as he could for the ex- 
change, inadvertently said that one share of stock might change 
hands three or four times ina single day. Now, isn’t that a con- 
fession? Doesn't that show that the brand of business they do 
there isgambling pure and simple? Is it at all probable that busi- 
ness men would pay $75,000 or $100,000 for a seat cn the New 

York Stock Exchange if there was 





Congress to tax stock sales fifty 
centsashare. If this bill becomes 
law, declares Zhe Wall Street 
Journal, 1908 will “witness an- 
other panic so tremendous in its 
sweep and devastating in its ef- 
fects that the panic of 1907 would 
in comparison seem as merely a 
frolic of mischievous children.” 
It would send the stock-exchange 
business of “hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year” to England, 
adds the same paper; and //ar- 
per's Weekly gloomily predicts 
that it would turn the New York 
business district into a residence 
quarter. Zhe Wall Street Jour- 
nal warns its readers, however, 
that “public opinion has been 
aroused against the Stock Ex- 
change,” and it advises the Street 
to reform. 

Mr, Hepburn declares that the 
aim of his bill is “to relieve the 
business of the country of the ter- 
rible drain that stock gambling 
exacts.” And he goes on to say, 
as quoted in the New York 








not a prospect of great returns? 
Would dozens of brokers, who 
own these priceless seats, main- 
tain thousands of miles of private 
wires at a cost of thousands of 
dollars a month if there was not 
the sure-thing gamblers’ profit in 
sight? Would they buy these 
seats of gold and wires of un- 
known cost if they were only buy- 
ing and selling stocks in a legiti- 
mate manner? And would they 
now be raising this howl about my 
bill if they were not afraid that 
their gambling operations stand 
a chance of being nipt in the bud, 
and that they may be compelled 
to go back to old-time decent 
trading? 

“Mr. Clews figures that if my 
bill taxing stock transactions be- 
comes a law it will bring in a rev- 
enue of about $150,000,000 a year, 
based on the transactions of last 
year, But, of course, if my bill 
does become a law, there would 
not be one-fifth or one-tenth of 
the number of transfers that are 
now made, The pure and lofty 
gentlemen connected with the 
New York Stock Exchange are 
always inveighing against the 





a Copyrighted, 1906; ty Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, IOWA, . 3 
; “+ ; ness. Yet when the truth js told, 
Author of a bill to eliminate stock gambling. He asserts that ‘‘ not 5 per mn : P 
cent, of the transactions on the New York Stock Exchange are legitimate there isn’t anything that the ‘buck- 
cards in the ‘Tenderloins’ and transfers of stock ; no, nor anywhere near § per cent.” 


“All the race-track gambling 
in the world; all the games of 


the ‘red-light districts’ of the 
cities; all the games of chance at Monte Carlo and the other 
famous gambling resorts of the world are as drops in the bucket 
compared with the enormous transactions of the stock exchanges 
of the United States. During the year 1906 the banks in New 
York made four billion separate loans on account of stocks. 

“T will venture to say that not 5 per cent. of the transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange are legitimate transfers of stock; 
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“bucket-shops’ and doing their 
utmost to drive them out of busi- 


et-shop’ men do that is not dupli- 
cated by the New York Stock 
Exchange on an immeasurably larger scale.” 

Wall Street is menaced with further regulation by the Wagner 
and Cuvillier bills, now before the New York legislature, which 
provide for increasing the present State tax of two cents per $100 
par value on stock transfers to five cents, and provide a registry 
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stocks or bonds. At a hearing on these bills, the methods of 
Wall Street were assailed by Mr. Alfred O. Crozier, author of 
“The Magnet,” a book that “inspired President Roosevelt,” ac- 
cording to the New York World, “to advocate the curtailment of 
the gambling evils ‘of Wall Street.” Mr. Crozier avers that “the 
methods of Wall Street make it the most colossal, crooked, merci- 


less, and dangerous gambling institution of all human history.” 
He said further: 


“The real reason I come to participate in this hearing is to em- 
phasize the fact that the question of stock gambling concerns the 
citizenship of other States almost equally with those of this State. 
This is conclusively established by the monuments everywhere 
seen throughout the land of wrecked fortunes, blasted hopes, and 
ruined homes, all destroyed because of the existence of the New 
York Stock Exchange and the character of its business. If more 
proof is desired I point to prison-cells tenanted by American citi- 
zens who to-day would be honored and respected and useful but 
for the lawless lure of your gambling game cloaked with the de- 
ceptive garb of business respectability; and to thousands of 
graves scattered throughout every State prematurely filled by sui- 
cides and the victims of murders, and by those driven to death by 
fear and disappointment as the direct, known result of the wicked 
machinations of Wall Street and its gambling practises. 

“It is claimed that more than 90 per cent. of the deals on the 
New York Stock Exchange are purely gambling transactions— 
members of that exchange have so stated to me; that a large por- 
tion are ‘wash sales’ intended to deceive the public ; that the gam- 
bling business of Wall Street is estimated at $30,000,000,000 annu- 
ally, four times the value of all the crops of the entire United 
States; that in addition to ultimately losing all money put up as 
margins, the victims are charged by the brokers about $200,000,000 
each year as commissions and ‘interest’ for the privilege of being 
deliberately fleeced. Because this ruinous burden falls upon the 
entire country, every State is interested in the correction of this 
huge evil. 

“The Stock Exchange is a useful institution. It must be pre- 
served. But it is inviting destruction by its lawless and brazen 
methods. No one desires to harm the legtimate business of Wall 
Street, but the American people at last are resolved to utterly de- 
stroy its dangerous and harmful practises and powers. A few days 
ago the secretary of the New York Stock Exchange,publicly stated 
that no gambling business was done, that all purchases were de- 
livered. This bold statement shows how little Wall Street realizes 
the rising temper of the country or its intelligence. Such talk is 
as senseless as was the act of the Emperor who fiddled while 
Rome burned.” 


The South is no less stirred up over the exchange methods of 
dealing in cotton. Says the Atlanta Constitution : 


“The only legitimate dealing in cotton, grain, or any other prod- 
ucts of the soil is that between the producer and the consumer. 
There may often be need or occasion for an intermediary between 
the two, but that intermediary is not the future gambler, whose 
mission is only destructive. 

“The future gambling of the exchanges is ‘legitimate’ only 
because there is no direct law making it acrime. Morally it is as 
reprehensible and as full of evil as the race-track pool-room or the 
gilded gaming-house full of faro and roulette layouts. It is many 
times more destructive because, besides laying hold upon the in- 
dividual, it has long since become a species of price manipulation 
resulting in the wide-spread robbery of the producer. 

“*Legitimate!’ A happy word, truly. There was a time when 
brigandage was considered ‘legitimate’ by those who plied the 
trade. They not infrequently bought immunity from govern- 
ments. 

“*Legitimate’ brigandage is now a thing of the past except on 
the floors of the modern ‘legitimate’ exchanges. 

“ Delegations to Washington may postpone the day of wrath, but 
sooner or later the people are going to have a law which will purge 
the word ‘legitimate ’ from the new meaning which the exchange 
gamblers have so shrewdly given it.” 


Not a few papers, however, argue that the suppression of the 
evils of Wall Street can not be accomplished without also interfer- 
ing with legitimate business. If a high tax is imposed, it “would 
be so much taken out of the price of the product, and the farmers 
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would pay it,” thinks the San Francisco Chronicle, which adds the 
philosophic reflection that “gambling is bad for public morals, but 
its economic injury is confined to those who are fools enough to 
engage in it.” The abolition of speculation will stop gambling in 
stocks, remarks the New York 7ri6une, just as the abolition of 
railroads would abolish railroad accidents. The Buffalo Express 
says this good word for the exchanges : 


“The stock exchanges to-day are great markets where securities 
may be sold and bought virtually for cash at a moment’s notice, 
Prices are regulated to a large extent by supply and demand, as in 
every other kind of market. Occasionally it appears that one man 
or a group of men are able, by shrewd manipulation, to fix prices 
to suit themselves, but no man or group of men has been able for 
very long to control the situation. The latest serious attempt in 
this direction occurred in the staple market, where cotton was 
manipulated by Sully and his followers. The farmers enjoyed the 
game as long as Sully was putting up the price, but when the 
break came their howls were long and loud against ‘speculation,’ 
‘margin-trading,’ and what not. 

“Colonel Hepburn thinks that the country would be the better 
for the elimination of speculation, but he makes no explanation, 
He simply declares that such would be the case, and adds: ‘Take 
my word for it.” He makes much of the fact that the banks lend 
a great deal of money to stock-traders, but he does not say that the 
banks take security for the loans and that they get the money 
back. Nor does he point out that the banks frequently put the 
brakes on the professional speculators. The country has an illus- 
tration of this to-day. There isan abundance of cash in the banks, 
with call loans at nominal figures, but there is no frenzy of specu- 
lation. The banks scrutinize applications for loans and are not 
handling money out freely to stock-traders, no matter what security 
is offered.” 





THE “DENATURED” ALDRICH BILL 


R. GLADSTONE is being quoted as saying that a long- 
continued study of the currency question is likely to lead to 
insanity. A survey of the comment on the currency bills now be- 
fere Congress, while not entirely confirming Mr. Gladstone’s be- 
lief, tends to produce the impression that the only way to satisfy 
everybody will be to let each man issue his own currency. The 
Aldrich Bill is being criticized because it is not thoroughgoing 
enough; the Fowler Bill is criticized because it is too thorough- 
going. When the Aldrich Bill provided for a currency based in 
part on railroad bonds, some of the newspapers cried favoritism 
and suspected a deep scheme to entangle the Government with 
railroad influence, and demanded that this provision be eliminated. 
Now that the provision is eliminated, its critics say that, with the 
railroad bonds left out, the measure will not provide for enough 
currency to do any good. Some of the Congressmen refuse to 
vote for the Fowler Bill because they do not understand it; others 
refuse to vote for the Aldrich Bill because they understand it too 
well, they think. Senator La Follette declares that the bankers 
favor the Aldrich Bill; Senator Aldrich says they oppose it. 
Meanwhile the House has voted to restore to the coinage the 
motto, “In God we Trust,” and business is struggling along with 
the present currency as best it can. 

The New York 77¢bune (Rep.) believes that the elimination of 
the provision for basing currency on railroad bonds “is probably 
the beginning of the end” of the Aldrich Bill, for it has a “reason- 
able chance” of passing the Senate, but “will meet stronger oppo- 
sition in the House.” It “is slightly improved by having its legs 
amputated,” remarks the New York Press (Rep.) ; “it can be made 
still better by becoming stone-dead.” “As between the Aldrich 
bill and nothing, give us nothing,” exclaims the New York Jour- 


nal of Commerce, and in an editorial entitled, “Diluting the 
Aldrich Poison,” it declares that the elimination of the railroad- 
bond feature “ does not in the least change the character of this shifty 
measure, and only slightly mitigates the iniquity of its chief pur- 
pose of using the Government’s power over the currency for the 
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benefit of the speculative interest in bonds.” The same authority 
calls the bill an “insidious and pernicious scheme for poisoning 
the mind of the country on the money question and luring it away 
from a sound and healthy view of the subject,” and gives a long 
list of commercial bodies all over the country that are opposing it. 
The New York Evening Post (Ind.) predicts the demise of the 
measure in these words : 


“That what is now left of the Aldrich Bill will seem worth sav- 
ing, even to its author, we should think it doubtful. We presume 
that the emasculated measure will be got through the Senate, so 
that the humiliation of the chairman of the Finance Committee 
may not appear complete, but it is clear that no one will make a 
fight in the House for the remains of his work. The elimination 
of railroad bonds as a basis of currency really cuts out the back- 
bone of the bill. | Opposition 
to this feature was strong and 


haste. Better no bill at all than a thing of shreds and patches. 
If the Banking Committee would now press a joint resolution for 
the appointment of an able commission to devise and report a 
comprehensive measure at the next session, it would be the wisest 
course, under the circumstances.” 


On the other side, the Philadelphia ?vess would have been glad 
to have the railroad-bond provision left in the bill, for, “taking the 
country over, it is fantastic to treat the bonds of all sorts of 
municipalities and even of country school districts as better secu- 
rity than of dividend-paying railroads.”. The New York /erald 
says similarly : 

“We hope that the common sense of a majority of both Houses 
will result in restoring railway bonds of the best class and under 


approval of competent author- 
ity to the list of eligible secu- 





well founded from the first. 


rities. Even with these bonds 





The objection was too obvious 
and too forcible, that the 
measure was less one for an 
improved currency than for an 
improved credit for railroad 
bonds. But with this vicious 
element, Senator Aldrich has 
also abandoned a good one 
—namely, the provision for re- 
tirement of unusable bank- 
notes at a more rapid rate 
than $9,000,000 a month. 
What survives, therefore, is a 
plan for elasticity at only one 
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end. Notes may be issued, at GX 
a great cost, in an emergency, A Ni 
but can not be got rid of when Cie 
the emergency is over. The 





currency may be. stretched, 
but not contracted. There 
could scarcely be a more 
pitiable conclusion of three 
months’ effort to correct our 
currency evils. The result, 
with a chaotic condition of 








excluded the enactment of the 
bill would help to ward off a 
threatened money panic, but 
with these included it would 
be absolutely and assuredly 
CHOCUNRS: 5 26 ink 

“As new supplies of Fed- 
eral bonds can not be obtained 
as a basis for additional cir- 
culation, it is absolutely nec- 
essary to sanction the use of 
other securities for this pur- 
pose. Many opponents of the 
ay Aldrich Bill have been willing 
to sanction the use of all the 
classes of bonds enumerated, 
with the exception of railway 
issues, and the exclusion of 
these from the provisions of 
the bill, as now amended, will 
doubtless disarm the cy peti- 
tion. As a matter of fact the 
best class of railway bonds is 
quite as safe as the others to 
which no objection is made, 











opinion inthe House, is a new 
argument for doing nothing in 








PROBLEM: HOW TO LIBERATE THE LADY, 


Darling in the Des Moines Aegister and Leader. 


and should be made available 
in order to make as broad as 


























IF THE AMBULANCE DOESN'T HURRY UP 
The injured will get well before it reaches him. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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SENATE DISCUSSES THE ALDRICH BILL, 


UncLeE SAM—“T wonder if the doctorexpects me to swallow the 
wrapping, as well as the financial pill inside.” 


—Morris inthe Spokesman-Review. 











CARTOON HINTS FOR THE 
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possible the basis for emergency circulation, As Senator Aldrich 


has pointed out, railway bonds are the only securities outside of 
State and municipal bonds whose public records, showing condi- 
tion and earnings, as now provided by law would enable the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to definitely ascertain the value and the 
safety of the security. In theory and by existing legislation the 
railway companies are gwase-public corporations and under strict 
governmental supervision and regulation. 

“In crises the clearing-houses of the several cities in violation of 
the law—a violation justified by the emergency—issue certificates 
which, temporarily taking the place of currency in settling ex- 
changes between the banks, release a corresponding volume of cir- 
culating medium, The certificates are in effect an emergency cur- 
rency issued by the Clearing-House, which exacts deposits of 
securities from the banks to which it issues certificates, and im- 
poses on these a tax to insure their speedy retirement and cancel- 
lation when normal monetary conditions are restored, 

“The Aldrich Bill aims merely to have the Treasury in emer- 
gencies do under safeguard of the law just what the clearing- 
houses now do in violation of the law, and gilt-edged railway 
bonds that are good enough security for the Clearing-House are 
good enough for the Treasury. It may be that exclusion of rail- 
way bonds is necessary to insure the passage of the bill, and if so 
they should be excluded, but we hope that fuller reflection will 
lead to their restoration.” 


As amended, the bill provides for the issue of a taxed emergency 
currency based on United States, State, and county bonds and 
“bonds of any municipality or district which has been in existence 
ten years and has not defaulted on its interest for ten years,” 





THE FLEET TO VISIT JAPAN 


ite among those papers which in the beginning most un- 

compromisingly and forebodingly opposed the Pacific cruise 
there seems to be no tendency to question the President’s course 
in accepting Japan’s cordial invitation to our battle-ships to visit 
Japanese ports. “Since the fleet is to cross the Pacific,” com- 
ments the New York Wor/d, which practically led the newspaper 
opposition to the cruise, “it is only right and proper that it should 
visit Japan”; and it adds that the President’s prompt acceptance 
of the invitation “was the obvious course for him to adopt,” since 
thereby he furnishes proof to the world “of the sound friendship 
existing between the two nations whose relations have given the 
international rumor-mongers such frequent opportunity for mis- 
chievous gossip.” The same paper expresses the hope that in due 
time Japan will send a similar fleet to visit this country. “Our 
Government has the approval of our people in accepti.ug the invi- 
tation in the spirit in which it was sent,” remarks the New York 
Times, which welcomes the incident the more warmly bceause it 
has at no time shut its eyes to “the existence of occasions for dif- 
ference with the Japanese Government which were on both sides 
liable to lead to unpleasant feeling.” It believes, moreover, that 
whatever friction there has been “has only served to strengthen 
the desire of both nations for stable friendly relations, of which 
the visit of the fleet and the reception it is sure to receive will be 
at once an expression and a guaranty.” 

The Mikado’s invitation, as the Washington dispatches point 
out, has completely changed the fleet’s itinerary, and has tempo- 
rarily eclipsed, in the public interest, the enthusiastic reception 
awaiting our battle-ships at Sydney and Melbourne. It is expected 
that other invitations will follow, and that China at least may be 
added to the list of nations visited. Merely to visit Japan will 
lengthen the voyage by nearly the distance between New York and 
Europe. According to the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald : j 


“The fleet will stop at Yokohama, that port being the nearest 
Tokyo, after leaving the Philippines late in October. Here the 
officers and men will place themselves at the disposition of the 
Japanese Government for whatever program is arranged for them, 
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remaining in Japanese waters between ten days and two weeks, 
Details of the arrangements have not yet been made out, much 
depending on the change of the fleet itinerary. It is now expected 
that China, Russia, France, and Germany will extend iny itations, 
all of which will doubtless be accepted unless the line is drawn at 
stops in the Pacific Ocean. The itinerary bringing the fleet back 
to the Atlantic coast on December 16 will be entirely revised from 
the date of the departure from the Philippines, as far as dates of 
arrival are concerned. There is little doubt that President Roose- 
velt will accept invitations from China and Russia in ease they are 
forthcoming, owing to the fact that Japan’s invitation has been 
accepted. 

“The cruise around the world will therefore be given another 
significance besides being a record-breaking naval event, in that it 
will be coupled with diplomatic significance resulting from each 
friendly. wasit.. 2. so. 

“There is no denying at the State Department that the visit to 
Japan is very significant of better understanding between. that 
country and the United States, It comes at a time when the im- 
migration question between the two governments has reached a 
settlement satisfactory to both nations and indicates strongly the 
desire for amicable understanding between Japan and the United 
States. 

“*My country,’ said Baron Takahira, when commenting on the 
significance of the cruise to-day, ‘ wishes to take this opportunity 
of expressing its good will to the American people. We wish to 
show that Japan has only the kindest feeling for America and 
Americans, and when the great battle-ship fleet reaches our shores 
we will be delighted to do everything we can to demonstrate the 
sincerity of our friendship. Just what arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the fleet are to be made can not yet be stated, but 
Japan will consider all the officers and men as guests of the nation 
and will entertain them accordingly.’ ” 


“Thus the last vestige of the alleged war-cloud vanishes,” re- 
marks the Washington representative of the Philadelphia Press, 
who suggests, in the following sentences, another aspect of the 
incident : 


“By this act it is believed that Japan will rehabilitate herself 
with European countries. She is in an impoverished condition 
financially, and is driven to the end of her resources to borrow 
money. With the friendly relations with the United States shown 
in such a signal manner as by entertaining the battle-ship fleet of 
the latter, it is believed Japan’s credit will be greatly increased in 
the money centers of Europe.” 


It is recognized, says a Washington dispatch to the New York 
Times, that “there is a considerable element of risk attached to 
the visit.” But this note plays a very small part in the comment 
evoked by the incident. Says the New York JZaz/: 


“Japanese good will and courtesy are both demonstrated in an 
invincible, a disarming way, in the message from the Mikado’s 
Government asking our battle-ships to visit any of the ports of his 
country on their return trip. 

“For an act of so much grace and chivalry you must search the 
pages of Sir Philip Sidney. And it is as good international politics 
as itis good manners. There is nothing left for the war jingo but 
to close his marionette show and pack up his puppets in moth- 
balls. 

“As for the rest of us, our hats are off to Nippon.” 


The New York 7yibune reminds us that “Japan’s friendly re- 
lations with this country have been of longer standing and on the 
whole more intimate than with any other country,” and goes on to 
say : 


“Technically, her alliance with Great Britain associates her now 
more closely with that empire, but even in such circumstances 
actual intercourse probably remains closer with America. Be- 
cause of that long-standing intimacy, because of a certain senti- 
ment attaching to the modern successors of that squadron of 
Perry’s which ‘opened’ Japan to the world and equally opened 
the world to Japan, because of the natural curiosity of a peculiarly 
alert and observant people to see the most remarkable naval 
demonstration the world has witnessed, because of international 
courtesy and hospitality which are as strong in Japan as in any 
land in the world, and for various other reasons, it was expected 
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that Japan would invite our fleet to her shores. It seemed proba- 
ple that she would do so even before the voyage around the globe 
was decided upon, but when that was assured it became practically 
certain, and an acceptance of the invitation in the spirit in which 
it was made promptly and properly followed. ...... 

“In visiting the Dominion of New Zealand (as it will probably 
do) and the Commonwealth of Australia and then the Empire of 
Japan our fleet will be successively the guest of the two great 
Powers which are to share with the United States the dominance 
of the Pacific. It will not be unfitting if it shall also visit a port 
of what may at present be described as a g eat country and people 
rather than a great Power—the most populous nation seated on 


the shores of the Pacific, with perhaps the greatest future possi- . 


bilities.” 
The London Datly AMaz/ looks upon the promised visit as a sign 


that “British diplomacy has been successful in averting serious 
friction between the two great naval Powers of the Pacific—the 
one’ England’s ally, and the other England’s friend.” Zhe Dazly 
News, of the same city, regards the cruise of the American 
battle-ships around the world as a visible expression of the emerg- 
ing of the United States into the field of world-politics. 





THE POLITICAL KETTLE IN HAITI 


= LMOST fifty years ago so shrewd an observer as Anthony 
Trollope predicted the eventual reign of the mulatto in the 
West-Indian color belt, to the exclusion both of blacks and whites,” 


recalls an_ editorial 





writer in commenting 
upon the present boil- 
ing over of the “polit- 
ical kettle” in Haiti. 
And if recent events 
inthe “ Black Repub- 
lic” may be taken as 
a gage, matters seem 
to be tending toward 
the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. Despite the 
civilizing influence of 
a United States colony 
in Porto Rico and of 
a United States ward 
in Cuba as neighbors, 
remarks the _ Provi- 
dence /ournal, “the 
hatred that exists be- 
tween the full-blooded 
descendants of Afri- 
can slaves and the 
mulatto aristocracy 
persists.” The same 
paper goes on to ex- 
plain that “in the 
present case the blacks 











accuse President Alex- 





GENERAL ANTENOR FIRMIN. is of favoring the mu- 


After leading the last revolt in Haiti he took lattoes, and are them- 

refuge under the French flag. selves charged with 
conspiring with Firmin for the overthrow of the Government.” 
As the Rochester Democrat and Caronicle points out, “the blacks 
are reported to be in sympathy with Firmin,” and this, taken 
with the fact that Firmin, who was a prominent figure in a revo- 
lution of his own some months ago, has been a refugee under the 
protection of the French consulate, makes the present crisis 
literally a tricolored affair. 


The accusation that letters from General Firmin plotting the 


assassination of Nord Alexis have been intercepted forces the atten- 
tion on the consulates. To quote the Providence Journal again: 


“In the great Haitian game of revolution the consulates are, as 
in prisoner’s base, safety goals, or like the bases in baseball, where 
a man can not be putout. Asylum has been given up in more civ- 
ilized lands, but in Haiti, by a sort of mutual consent, a consul 
protects those who 
would be shot without 
trial or mercy when 
they passed his door- 
step,” 





It is this tendency 
of the consulates to 
harbor such leaders as 
Firmin which seem to 
be the chief cause of 
complaint. with Hai- 
tians and has led in 
part to the threatened 
raid on foreign. con- 
sulates, which has in 
turn led to the imme- 
diate dispatch of Ger- 
man, English, French, 
Italian, and United 
States war-ships to the 
scene of action. 

As to the outcome 
of the present disturb- 
ance in Haiti, the 
press seem to be pretty 
well agreed that little 
will come of it. As 
the Pittsburg. Chron- 
ticle and Telegraph 
puts it, “the chief con- 
cern of outside Powers 














NORD ALEXIS, 


: : : President of Haiti. “If he were younger,” 
is to see to it that in says a member of the Haitian Legation, “* he 


the temporary suspen- would prove a second Diaz, and would regenér- 


a ate Haiti as Diaz regenerated Mexico.” 
sion of law and order 


the lives and property of foreign residents are not menaced.” 
And the Baltimore Su adds : 


“If there were no foreigners in Haiti the inhabitants of the 
‘Black Republic’ might, without loss to civilization, be permitted 
to exterminate each other. . . . Incendiarism, pillage, revolution, 
and massacre are the normal conditions in that country. It might 
not be a bad plan if Haiti were fenced around and the population 
left free to fight it out until the last ‘general’ was gathered to his 
forefathers.” 


Few if any papers believe it will be necessary to assert the 
Monroé Doctrine in this imbroglio, as the present complications 
hardly require it. “We are going to do our part in protecting civ- 
ilization and humanity, even tho we do not assume all the duties 
of an international police on this hemisphere,” explains the Phila- 
delphia Record, and with this view of the matter the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat agrees. In a general summing up of the situa- 
tion the latter paper says: 


“It will not be safe for Haiti’s President, however, to rely too 
much on backing from the United States in assaults which he may 
be tempted to make on the representatives, the property, or the 
rights of other countries. ...... 

“Insurrections are frequent in the Black Republic. The recent 
one does not differ, essentially, except in names of participants 
and in date of development, from the dozens which have preceded 
it in the past twenty or thirty years. The tenure of no President 
of that country is secure unless he has a strong force at hand to 
overawe conspirators. President Nord Alexis has been in power 
since 1go2z, and thus his régime has been rather longer than the 
average of his recent predecessors. The frequency of French 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SMIRNOFF, 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GORBATOFFSKY, 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL FOCK, 


Acting commandant of the Port Arthur fort- Who commanded the western front during Victor in the recent duel with General Smir- 
ress at the time of its surrender. He was re- the siege of Port Arthur. He has challenged noff, who had questioned his courage in a writ- 
cently wounded by General Fock in a duel ar- General Fock, by whom he was severely criti- ten memorandum of the siege of Port Arthur. 
ranged and managed by high officers of the cized during the recent court-martial pro- General Fock commanded the] Fourth East- 
Russian army. ceedings. Siberian Division. 


THE DUELING RUSSIAN GENERALS. 


names among the persons mentioned in connection with the 
troubles comes from the circumstance that Haiti was formerly a 
French colony. It is altogether probable that, as the Haitian 
authorities charge, there was a plot to assassinate President Nord 
Alexis. Such things are so common that they attract compara- 


tively little attention. Usually, as in the present case, there are 
wholesale executions of suspects, and when, as now, some of these 


persons are citizens of other countries, complications take place.” 


THE RUSSIAN “AFFAIR OF HONOR” 


| ESS of moralizing than of amusement marks the comment of 
~ the American press on the duel between Generals Fock and 
Smirnoff at St. Petersburg. The New York G/ode can see no 
reason for court-martialing General Fock for his participation in 
the duel “save for his deplorable marksmanship,” and it affirms 
the belief that to “take four shots at fifteen paces to hit an object 
as large as a man would be cause for ridicule even in ths case of a 
duelist who never before had a gun in his hands.” “In the case of 
a soldier,” it adds, “it is almost ground for a commission of inves- 
tigation.” And the New York I/!or/d ironically points out that 
General Fock, who considered that his honor and reputation were 
involved because of a memorandum written by his opponent on 
the siege of Port Arthur, “has now conclusively demonstrated that 
the defense of Port Arthur was everything it should have been 
from a military standpoint.” “What would have been said,” 7he 


“ 


World continues, “if Admirals Sampson and Schley had hired 
Madison Square Garden, issued tickets, and taken pot-shots at 
each other to determine who won the battle of Santiago?” 

Touse this “ bungling affair,” where even the ladies of St. Peters- 
burg were admitted by ticket, as a proof of the low ebb of civili- 
zation in Russia at the present day is misleading, asserts the New 
York 77mes, which believes that “were such an event to take place 
here in Madison Square Garden, the place could be crowded if 
the tickets of admission were sold at anything less than $25 each.” 
“The liking to see a real fight,” it says, “has not yet been civil- 
ized out of real men anywhere.” To quote further: 

“In Russia, as is shown by the Smirnoff-Fock affair, the ruling 
and aristocratic class have the courage of their convictions. 
There, as among their Continental neighbors, the gentleman, espe- 


cially if he be a soldier, is compelled, when subjected to certain 
affronts, to challenge the abater of his dignity to mortal combat, 
and, for the sake of getting achance to kill him, to take the chance 
of being killed by him. But the Russian is not first forced by un- 
written law to fight and then punished by written law if he obeys 
the mandate. Instead, the entire regularity of the proceeding is 
recognized, as it certainly should be, in the circumstances, and 
the arrangements for slaughter are open, formal, and satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

“The absurdity of the opposite and commoner plan is obvious. 
Of course, nobody belonging to the privileged classes is ever 
severely punished for participating in a French or German duel, 
even in the rare cases when one of the combatants is slain by his 
luckier or more skilful antagonist, but there is always a pretense 
on the part of the law of wanting to prevent the duel if it can, and 
to punish the duelists if they elude the police in either reality or 
seeming. eer 

“ According to the dispatches, the spectators at this duel, while 
rather carefully selected, were numerous. No doubt they were 
interested. That is proof in its way that they were barbarians, 
but it has no ethnic significance.” 


LABOR’S PROTEST TO CONGRESS 


ie ROWING impatient of what they describe as “the most 
J grave and momentous situation which has ever confronted 
the working people of this country,” a delegation of laber leaders 
have memorialized Congress with a demand for the exemption of 
labor-unions from the application of the Sherman Antitrust Law- 

or, as the press generally state the demand, for the legalization of 
the boycott. 3y this memorial, asserts the New York Journal 
of Commerce, Mr. Gompers and his associates reveal themsclves 
as opposed to the doctrine of equality under the law, and demand 
in its place special privileges or immunities for a favored class. 
They demand, explains the New York 777bune, “that the opera- 
tions of all other combinations in restraint of trade be prohibited, 
but not the operations of the labor combination in restraint of 
trade.” That is to say, “actions which are declared by the law to 
be abhorrent when performed by trading corporations, and which 
are abhorrent to the minds of all fair-minded men by whomso- 
ever performed, should be permitted by the law when done by 


labor-unions.” This claim, insists 7e 7yébune, is “monstrously 
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unfair”; and it adds that “there is no point on which the public 
mind is more surely made up than it is upon the iniquity of the 
boveott "—an institution which “has no more place in modern 
society than the practise of private vengeance, to which it is own 
kin.” Moreover, asserts the New York Evening AZaz/, no statute 
purporting to confer the power of boycott would be “worth the 
paper it was written on when it came up before the Supreme 
Court ; the common law is invincibly hostile to conspiracy.” 

Labor’s appeal to Congress was delivered into the hands of 
Speaker Cannon and Vice-President Fairbanks. This document, 
which claims to speak in behalf of “the most important, numerous, 
and patriotic of our people—the wage-workers, the producers of all 
wealth,” complains that the Supreme Court’s decision declaring 
the boycott against a firm of Danbury hatters illegal under the 
Antitrust Law, “so applies the Sherman Law to labor that acts 
involving the use of free press and free speech and hitherto as- 
sumed to be lawful now become evidence upon which triple dam- 
ages may be collected and fines or imprisonment added as part of 
the penalty.” The framers of the memorial therefore submit to 
Congress two'amendments of the said law, which are in substance, 
according to the Washington dispatches, as follows : 


“That nothing in said act [Sherman Antitrust Law] or in this 
act is intended nor shall any provision thereof hereafter be en- 
forced so as to apply to organizations or associations not for profit 
and without capital stock, nor to the members of such organiza- 
tions or associations. 

“That nothing in said act [Sherman Antitrust Law] or in this act 
is intended nor shall any provision thereof hereafter be enforced 
so as to apply to any arrangements, agreements, or combinations 
among persons engaged in agriculture or horticulture made with a 
view of enhancing the price of their own agricultural or horticul- 
tural products.” 


In addition to these amendments the most important measures 
which labor urges in its memorial are: “The bill to regulate and 
limit the issuance of injunctions; the Employers’ Liability Bill; 
the bill extending the application of the eight-hour law to all Gov- 
ernment employees and those employed on work for the Govern- 
ment by contractors or subcontractors.” 

Congress is significantly reminded, in the same communication, 
that “the party in power must and will by labor and its sympa- 


TOPICS 


FLoops along both the Pawpaw and the Maumee rivers make it seem prob- 
able that the whole family will be involved before the troubles are over.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Jupce Lanpis, who imposed a fine of $29,000,000 upon the Standard Oil 
The difference between these 


Company, on Saturday fined a man one cent. 
amounts is $28,999,999.99. But the 
Government got the cent.—New York 
American. 

ABBEY’s paintings for che dome of 
the Pennsylvania Capitol represent che 
westward march of religious liberty. 
The other appointments of the edifice 
represent something different.— Boston 
Transcript. 


Hasty judgment shceuld not be passed 
upon the Oakland man caught sneaking 
out of a house with a graphophone. 
He may have been a neighbor made 
desperate.—San Francisco Call. 


Upto the present, Fiji and Iceland 
are in the unusual position of not having 
asked the flees to pay them a visit.— 
New \ ork Amecrian. 

As we go to press Harriman has not 
let [go of anything.—Chicago Daily 
News. 

HAVE we any evidence that Ken- 
tu.ky would calm down even if its to- 
hacco war should terminate?—Chicago 
Daily News. 
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thizers be held primarily responsible for the failure to give the 
prompt, full, and effective Congressional relief we know to be 
within its power.” 
uation is of special interest to the press in view of the recent con- 
ferences at the White House between the President, members of 


This allusion to the political aspect of the sit- 


the Cabinet, Mr. Gompers, the Commissioner of Corporations, 
J. P. Morgan’s counsel, a representative of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railway, and Mr. Seth Low, of the National Civic Fed- 
eration. The aim of these conferences, it was rumored, was to 
bring about an agreement upon the recasting of the Antitrust Law 
in a way to conciliate both labor and capital. But the fact that 
labor has now carried its recommendations directly to Congress, 
instead of waiting for the President’s promised special message on 
the subject, is taken by the press to mean that Mr. Roosevelt, for 
all his solicitude for the cause of labor, failed to see the matter 
eye to eye with Mr. Gompers. “It is good news,” exclaims the 
New York Lvening Post, “that the President ‘balks at the boy- 
cott,’ as the Washington dispatches affirm.” 

The delegation of six who waited upon the Speaker and the 
Vice-President spoke in behalf of eighty-seven labor organizations. 
In reality their complaint, says the New York G/ode, is directed, 
“not against Congress, or even the courts, but against the Con- 
stitution.” And it continues in an admonitory vein : 


“The voice of organized labor—about one-fourth of the total 
labor of the country—in effect says it no longer likes the-system. 
It would prefer in certain matters to have the Constitution ignored, 
and give to a pliant Executive or a coerceable Congress authority 
to pick and choose as to when we are to follow and when to set 
aside our old principles of liberty. 

“Are we ready now to consider, much less to adopt, a system 
under which tne Executive and Congress—the bench being sub- 
dued—would auction off favors to the highest political bidder? 
Are we <o sure our forefathers were wrong that we should destroy 
the work that they deemed sacred? It is hardly conceivable.” 





Labor’s program of legislation, as now laid before Congress, 
“has to do with both rights and privileges,” remarks The Evening 
Mail, “The one,” it adds, “they are likely to secure; the other 
they will not.” 


, 


The comments of the labor papers on this matter are not yet at 
hand. 


BRIEF 


A NEw York society beauty wants to hire an agent who will be able to keep 
her from gaining publicity. If she is really anxious to avoid being extensively 
advertised why doesn’t she publish a book of poems?—Chicago Record-Herald. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM has stirred up a row in England by writing a letter and 
not addressing it to the London Times, as any Englishman would have done. 
Naturally The Times is horrified and is 
shouting for an investigation.— Chicago 
Daily News. 


THE DeKalb Tribune is stanchly 
Democratic, so, presumably, it was only 
a typographical error which made it 
speak of Bryan as ‘‘Democracy’s stand- 
ard barrier.”"-—Kansas City Star. 


In the Sixteenth Ward a political feud 
is raging between the Koralewski and 
Jarzembowski factions. The general 
public will have no pronounced opinion 
in the matter.—Chicago Post. 


It is reported that there is to be an 
increase in the price of tombstones. 
Let us all get together now and try 
as long as possible to get along without 
tombstones.— Chicago Record-Herald. 


Professor 
Philippines to 
hunt for lost races ought to be of inter- 
est to those who have kept track of the 
money they have cost them.—Washing- 
ton Post. 


THE announcement that 
Starr is going to the 


“ FRIENDS OF 
THE TARIFF” GET READY TO REVISE IT. 
—Young in Puck. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


A FRENCHWOMAN'S VIEW OF THE NEW 
YORK MILLIONAIRE 


A BRIGHT and intelligent Frenchwoman has recently been 

publishing in the Paris 7e#ps her impressions of New York. 
She principally confines herself to the wealth and splendor of the 
city and the character which it acquires from being the home of 
so many rich people. “The Americans,” she says, “struggle for 
wealth, but they also know how to spend it.” An American who 
has made money “lavishes it on pleasure.” “He can not create 
beauty, but he can buy it.” “Art, for instance, becomes a thing 
of trade, not indeed to be produced, but to be imported, at an ex- 
ceedingly high price.” Of the houses of the millionaires in New 
York this fair traveler writes almost in the tone of Paul Bourget 
describing a Newport “cottage.” Thus we read: 


“The millionaire will have in the fashionable quarter of the city 
a house of classic architecture—eighteenth century, Renaissance, 
or Etruscan in style. The materials he employs are the most 
costly—white marble or bright-red brick. These dwellings are 
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AN AMERICAN CUSTOMER IN THE NOBILITY MARKET, 
—WRire (Paris). 


made remarkable in order that they may ca)l forth remark. They 
are certainly either gorgeous or original. They have a majestic 
facade, like the Vanderbilt palace, or a lofty turret, like the Clark 
house. There must be something distinctive about them. And 
when the great sightseeing automobile passes them, carrying up 
Fifth Avenue its inesthetic load of visitors to the city, the guide 
standing up before them will proclaim through his megaphone: 
‘This is the Havemeyer palace, the Whitney palace. This is the 
part of the town where the American kings reside.’ ” 

The interiors of the houses, we are told, are as gorgeous as the 
exteriors. In fact, these houses are veritable museums of art. 
Every rich man and woman must have a portrait painted by 
Chartran or Channing, and every outsider must be told how much 
was paid for it. Price is everything in American art treasures, 
declares this somewhat saucy Parisienne, “and a millionaire pre- 
fers to give $40,000 for a mediocre canvas painted by a fashionable 
artist than to risk a few dollars on a masterpiece by an unknown 
painter.” “Things of this sort are valued according to the price 
they cost. Last year a young American, hearing that President 
Roosevelt was awarded the Nobel prize, inquired, ‘How much will 
he get out of it?’” 


Yet the rich in America are not selfish, declares this observer ; 
they share with the public all they have. To quote further: 





“Art would indeed be the privileged monopoly of the rich i¢ 
they were not magnanimously bent on sharing their good things, 


with those who are less fortunately situated than themselves. Ag 
a matter of fact it is the millionaires who multiply schools found 
* ee . . ’ 
universities, raise public monuments, and build churches and the- 
aters for the adornment of their towns. They organize tibraries 
and hang priceless pictures in the public galleries. It does not 
naturally follow that those who do such things are enthusiastic and 


critical connoisseurs. Those who build libraries are not neces. 
sarily book-lovers, and the founders of picture-galleries may know 
nothing and care nothing about pictures. They are all generous 
philanthropists who wish their country to have rare and wonderful 
examples of art and literature.” 


Great admiration is exprest for New York periodicals with their 
“delightful illustrations.” The novels. of America generally con- 
tain a history in which “the heroine is a perfect Gibson girl, and 
the hero a tall young man, a football champion, very rich,” She 
remarks on the character of such books as are merely meant to 
amuse, and observes that “the theater also has the same character- 
istic object, amusement.” The American, indeed, is an exceed- 


ingly romantic creature. As this writer observes: 


“Romance! that is what the American is looking for. This. 
young and vivacious people have an innate taste for the extraor- 
dinary. By his toil, by hisenergy, the American has little by little 
conquered the difficulties of life and reached prosperity. But he 
demands something more. He is tempted by the unattainable. 
‘I should like the unexpected to happen to me,’ a young girl of 
great beauty and of great wealth remarked to me. ‘J am happy, 
but so monotonously happy that my happiness is a merely negative 
thing. I want to experience violent emotions, J want my life to 
be a drama, I want to experience catastrophes.’ It would almost 


seem as if these descendants of the expatriated, of emigrants, of 
pioneers, had preserved their instinctive craving for adventure.” 


This spirit of adventure among Americans is united with a love 
of mystery and of mysticism: 


“Even when parents throw none of those obstacles in the way 
which drive young lovers into strategem, the Americans love a 
secret marriage. The gravest men of business like to play the 
rdle of romantic heroes at least once in their lives. They have an 
actual predilection for new, mystical, and emotional religions, 
Ethical Culture, Christian Science, Theosophy are followed by 
thousands of fanatics. Everything that is beyond reality appears 
to be sublime, and everything out of the real desirable.” 


This writer concludes by saying that America is a “country 
where men pay a superstitious and somewhat childish veneration 
to beauty considered as a superior and very costly luxury. With 
the money gained in business an American purchases a little art, a 
little of what is fanciful, as a man may haul to the peak of his ship 
freighted with a heavy cargo a flag of brilliant colors to flutter in 
the wind.”—7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE NEW TRICKS OF WAR—Recent wars have taught a 
great many lessons, and several of these lessons seem to lay a 
somewhat exaggerated emphasis on the maxim “ All is fair in love 
and war.” Young Lochinvar carried off his lady by a trick, and 
it was by a trick that the Wooden Horse treacherously introduced 
the Greeks into Troy and led the way to the sacking of what had 
boasted to be an “unsacked city.” The recent “little war” of 
England against the Zakha Khel frontier men in Northern India 
which has, at this writing, reached a successful conclusion, illus- 
trates this resort in war to certain devices from which some years 
ago, says Zhe Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette (Lon- 
don), “at first the frank and open British nature recoiled.” As 
this journal further observes : 


“When Cronje at Magersfontein fired black powder from certain 
guns placed on the side of the hills in order to deceive Lord 
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Methuen as to the position of the rest of his guns, which used 


‘ smokeless powder from a position higher up the slope, there was 


a tendency to term it a low trick. But process of time convinced 
us that such strategy was 
necessary in modern war- 
fare, and when, at the 
battle of the Valu, the 
Japanese formed artificial 
hedges to screen the 
movements of their guns 
and troops, no objections 
were raised. In dealing 
with the cunning Zakha 
Khel sniper our pickets 
are showing equal cun- 
ning, lighting fires at 
misleading points, and 
so forth. Nor have they 
disdained to make use of 
the fougasse, the mine 
laid where the enemy is 
expected to congregate— 
a feature of modern war- 
fare which the siege of 
Port Arthur, both by 
land and sea, made us 
tolerably familiar with. 
VICE-ADMIRAL FRANCISCO FERREIRA DO Tricks these may be, but 
AMARAL, tricks that save valuable 
The new Premier of Portugal. British lives and cut 
short a campaign in a 
wonderful way—tricks, too, that will play a large part in future 
warfare.” 




















ADVANTAGES OF HAVING A KING 


HYMN, or rather an essay in praise of kingship, forms a re- 

markable contribution to the current Fortnightly Review 
(London). The writer signs his name “Calchas,” after the famous 
Greek seer who directed the forces of Agamemnon before thé walls 
of Troy, and was gifted with a knowledge of the past as well as a 
prophetic forecast of the future. This modern Calchas takes the 
assassination of the King of Portugal and his son as the text of 
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FRANCO LOOKING FOR A JOB, 


GERMANY—“ No, Franco, we've got one dictator, Buelow, and he 
is more than enough.” —Simplicissimus (Munich). 








his interesting descant. He looks upon Dom Carlos asa wise and 
gallant king, whose only fault was unguarded trust in his people. 
He met the condition of things-in Portugal as they could alone 
have been met. Calchas declares that in Portugal— 


“Any dictatorship was bound to be in spirit a more active, 
wholesome, and efficient force than the state of vicious lethargy it 
superseded. It.would be idle to deny that Dom Carlos was re- 
sponsible, and that the dictatorship derived its whole strength 
from the King’s support. But is anything ‘quite so inherently im- 
moral as inability to act in an evil situation? Hinze Ribeiro and 

















THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF KING MANUEL II. 


This photograph, taken by Benoliel, of Lisbon, shows the youthful 
king in his uniform as generalissimo of the Portuguese Army. It will 
be noticed that he is wearing a band of crape on his left sleeve. 


Luciano Castro changed places at more frequent intervals before 
the dictatorship, but nothing else happened except that every 
budget closed with a deficit; hopes were raised by announcements 
of unreal surpluses, but were dashed by supplementary estimates, 
and no one told the nation the truth or grappled with the realities 
of the position. In this morass of impotent routine King Carlos 
alone was capable of an act of energy, and instead of continuing 
the seesaw of effortless administrations, he called a new man to 
his councils. If we look to the ends of government more than to 
the forms, it will be apparent that the party system of alternation 
without change was as ingenious a system as was ever evolved for 
preventing improvement. What Portugal most needed was to be 
delivered from it.” 


From this our writer launches out into an argument in which he 
shows the influence for good exercised by many European kings. 
In the first place they are above party. On this point he remarks; 


“The throne is a point’ of view where even a sovereign of very 
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THE WOMEN MEMBERS 


OF THE FINNISH DIET. 


The only women representatives in a European parliament. 


ordinary capacity may easily acquire a perception superior in some 
respects to that of the most brilliant of his servants. In the serv- 
ice of the state the sovereign is the sole important personality who 
is fully detached. All party leaders without exception are deeply 
involved in party compromises. There are very many occasions 
when it would be gross disloyalty on their part to be honestly 
themselves. This view is affected by many considerations besides 
the isolated merits of any immediate matter at issue. The sover- 
eign’s opinion alone, tho, being always human, it must be occa- 
sionally prejudiced and sometimes mistaken, is a perfectly free 
expression of mind. The kingsare bound to take a perfectly real- 
istic view of even their greatest men. for them no mere bedazzle- 
ment can very well exist. They are acquainted with all those 
personal weaknesses 1n ministers which are unknown to the nation 
at large.” 

Even Nicholas of Russia is thus spoken of : 

“We are being forced to revise our estimate of the Czar. He 
has played, in spite of all prophecy, a part as different as possible 
from that of Louis the Sixteenth. He has defeated the revolution- 
ary passion which, if he had not resisted it, would have swept him 
before it like a straw. He hasshown more nerve, more judgment, 
more persistency than he was credited by any foreign observer 
with possessing ; and even if he has succeeded mainly by accepting 
firm advice, he has saved his dynasty from destruction, his empire 
from anarchy, and his subjects from themselves.” 

As a king is above party, and therefore the very best and wisest 
head of a nation, so a president elected by party is doomed to be 
either a cipher or an incompetent. This is what the seer Calchas 
has to say about a democratic head of the commonwealth, elected 
by a party majority : 

“Whether president of a republic or leader of a legisiature, no 
man who is chosen by a party can adequately represent the ideal 
of national unity. This is the fundamental defect, There is an 
effort to escape the consequences across the Channel by reducing 
the temporary head of the nation to the role of a dignified cipher. 

In the United States the President’s position is to a certain extent 
controversial from first to last. And there is not only the discon- 
tinuity arising from the rise and fall of parties in the presidential 
elections. Even when members of the same party succeed each 
other, all vivid impressions are connected with the change of per- 
sons. The sense of the abstract continuity of the office is compar- 
atively vague. Democracy is necessarily subject to party and the 
evils inseparable from party. It therefore needs in some part of 
its institutions the very strongest influence which can reimpress 
upon the imagination the idea of national unity. The influence of 
the monarchy assists in many subtle ways to convert party conflict 
into coordination and to preserve some degree of continuity of 
policy through changing administrations. Between the benches 
on the right hand and the left, the Speaker embodies that spirit of 


the House of Commons which is above both parties, and reminds 
them in high moments that they are one. Jn the same way politi- 
cal philosophy has discovered no substitute for hereditary mon- 
archy as the expression of the historic unity of a people. So long 
as representative institutions rest upon a national basis, the more 
complete and party-riven democracy becomes, the more wil) it 
need the corrective of kingship.” 


A NEW CAMPAIGN AGAINST FINLAND 


AY NEW movement for the Russification of Finland, whose au- 
4 tonomy and radically democratic form of government were 
among the first and most remarkable results of the Russian “ revo- 
lution,” is believed to be in progress in the court and bureaucratic 
circles of Russia. The Finnish and the St. Petersburg liberal 
organs are expressing grave apprehension, while the conservative 
and “inspired” press are publishing various attacks on the policies 
of the Finnish Senate and Diet. The recent removal of the lib- 
eral Governor-General Gerhardt, and the appointment of a man of 
the type of Boboribkoff, who was assassinated some years ago as a 
result of his harsh measures of Russification, are regarded as 
ominous symptoms of an intended reaction. Finland, which has 
been called “the sole home of culture and progress in the domin- 
ion of the Czar,” seems, therefore, to be in grave danger of losing 
the few liberties it has left. 

When it was ceded to Russia by Sweden in 1809 Alexander I. 
guaranteed to the Grand Duchy the preservation of its Jaws, its 
constitution, and its religion. Those rights were solemnly re- 
spected unti) the reign of the present Czar, whose advisers have 
Deen intent upon the Russification of Finland, as Germany is in- 
tent upon the Germanization of Poland. For Finjand has always 
been the home of democracy. Finland is the only country in 
I-urope where women vote sand sit in the parliament. It was to 
Viborg in Finland that the recalcitrant members of the Douma 
repaired to draw up a protest against the Czar’s ukase of dissolu 
tion. A number of Finns took part in the Sveaborg mutiny, and 
Finland has always supported the new movement in Russia against 
Czarism. This is the testimony of B. W. Norregaard, a Finnish 
publicist of some note, who (writing in the London Daily Mail) 
professes to reveal the intrigues of the reactionaries against the 
liberties of his country. He says that Finland is to be accused of 
plotting a defection to Swedish rule, and collecting arms for that 
purpose, altho “it is not likely that anybody out of Russia will 


. ” 
credit such absurd nonsense. 
In a series of articles in the Nowoyve Vremya the Finns are 
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charged with disloyalty, with ingratitude, with inadmissible pre- 
tensions, and with deliberate encouragement of Russian terrorism. 
All the recent plots and revolutionary conspiracies, it is declared, 
have been fostered by the attitude of the Finnish authorities, who 
refuse to watch, prosecute, and surrender the revolutionists. In 
one article the Movoye 





Vremya says: 


“What irony there is in 
the Finnish protestations 
of loyalty to the Empire! 
What has Finland given 
the great country in which 
she has obtained so priv- 
ileged a position? Asa 
manifestation of grati- 
tude the Russian is treat- 
ed in Finland as a for- 
eigner. In a legislative 
project pending in the 
Finnish Senate Russians 
are denied the right to 
acquire Jand without 
special imperial permis- 
sion, while in a bill re- 
garding the press Rus- 
sians are even forbidden 
to go into the printing 
business! In the matter 
of the annual payment by 

Who finds he has_ struck a wasp’s nest in the Finnish treasury of 

Morocco. four million rubles as a 

substitute for military 

service by Finns in Russia, the Czar has had to remind the ducby’s 

diet of its obligations to the Empire. All the rights for the Finns, 

no rights for Russians in Finland—such is the notion of this 

‘loyal’ province, and with this it expects to open a new century 

of common life with Russia. No; hypocrisy and fraud will not 
do, and it is time they were put aside.” 














GENERAL D’AMADE, 


In the Russian Douma the Rightists have brought in an inter- 
pellation concerning Finland’s failure to curb revolutionary activ- 
ity against the imperial government, and the new Governor-Gen- 
eral, Beckman, is taking strong repressive measures that are ex- 
pected to lead to collisions with the Finnish Senate and Diet. 

Among the more specific complaints against Finland is that she 
escapes her just share of imperial and military burdens. It is 
claimed that she ought to pay 12,000,000 rubles instead of a paltry 
37,000 for the maintenance of Russian troops in the duchy, and 
that her tax privileges in other directions entail heavy losses on 
Russia. “Finland is getting richer and Russia poorer every year,” 
says the Wovoye Vremya. 

But the demand which has alarmed Finland and her liberal 
friends in Russia more than anything else is that of Genera) Bot- 
tianov and some papers for the annexation of the whole Viborg 
province, that has been a part of Finland for nearly a hundred 
years, to Russia proper. It is argued that Viborg is only a few 
miles from St. Petersburg and can not safely be left under Finnish 
rule. It is a refuge and center of terrorists and plotters, it is 
charged, and only separation from Finland will make it )oya) and 
orderly, The government organ has mildly disavowed this proj- 
ect, but it is being vigorous)y and persistently agitated by military 
and other writers, and many fear that the bureaucracy is instiga- 
ting the agitation to prepare the ground for an imperial order to 
that effect. The Finnish press say that not an inch of the duchy’s 
territory can be lawfully taken away without the Diet’s consent, 


which “never will be given,” but the Russian advocates of the 
dismemberment of Finland deny that any such consent is neces- 
sary. They freely express the belief that a good dea) of “ Russifi- 
cation" must be undertaken at once, not only of the nearest Fin- 
nish provinces, but of the entire duchy, as there should be no 
conflict between the laws of the Empire and those of any one of 
its parts.x— 7ranslations made for Tht LireRARY DiGest. 


GERMANY’S FEELING ABOUT THE WAR 
IN MOROCCO 


i is noticeable that a section of the German préss is beginning 

to stir up ill feeling against France over her invasion of Mo- 
rocco. Hitherto the calmness with which Germany has contem- 
plated this extension of French power has been one of the remark- 
able features of the contemporary political panorama. Now, 
however, the influential Vosstsche Zeitung and Taegliche Zeitung, 
of Berlin, are launching against France “the most venomous ar- 
rows of their malice,” as one French writer puts it, and are howl- 
ing defiance and expressing distrust of the Republic. What makes 
their fulminations doubly important is the belief that they are 
inspired by Chancellor von Buelow, who is trying to influence his 
imperial master, by this simulation of public clamor, to alter his 
friendly attitude toward France, The famous, or notorious, Maxi- 
milian Harden has also taken up the cry, and in his Zukunft is 
deprecating the massacre of the Moors, accusing the Kaiser of 
weakness, and charging France with violating the Act of Algeciras. 

The Kaiser himself is depicted by the Berlin correspondent of 
the Ecko de Paris, however, as perfectly unruffled by the French 
invasion of Africa. “France could not have done otherwise than 
she has done,” he is reported as saying, and “if any Germans had 
been massacred the Emperor would at once have intervened with- 
out regard to any Act of Algeciras,” for “the Act of Algeciras was 
not in the eyes of any of the Powers a guaranty of impunity to 
Morocco.” 

A calm and deliberate German view of the Moroccan imbroglio 
appears from the pen of Colonel Gaedke in the Berliner Tageblatt. 
This German soldier is a well-known military writer, and was one 
of the brightest military correspondents during the Russo-Japan- 
ese War. His conclusion is that France has come within perilous 
proximity of biting off more than shecan chew, “It is always the 
same story,” he remarks ; “it is easy to get in, but precious difficult 
to get out.” 

Colonel Gaedke does not think that any improvement in the 
situation was brought about by the substitution of General 
d’Amade for General Drude. Charges of inefficiency, he re- 
marks, “are often made without cause, and for no fault on the part 
of the man deposed.” “General d’Amade’s plan of scouring the 

















THE FRENCH IN MOROCCO. 


Easy enough to get in, but mighty hard to get out } 


—fire (Paris). 
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country in an attempt to extort submission from the tribes did not 


succeed.” To quote his words: 


“D’Amade found that he had struck a wasp’s nest. The enemy 
swarmed around him. For one that he killed, three arose in his 
p.ace. The French found themselves involved in the most obsti- 
nate kind of guerrilla warfare, in the course of which isolated com- 


@ ~ 
panies suffered the severest losses.” 


Colonel Gaedke thinks that the Moroccan campaign is likely to 
result in a really serious war, and speaking of the reenforcement 
of 14,000 men which the French Government is sending to Mo- 
rocco, he observes : 


“It is quite possible that these 14,000 men will later grow to 
40,000 or even more, and that eventually a decisive attack will 
have to be made on Manakech or Fez. The reenforcements which 
d’Amade has asked for show what he thinks is before him, but it 
is absurd to suppose that they will persuade the Moroccans that it 
is to their interest to sue for peace. While it is possible that such 
reenforcements may add weight to the arguments put forth in pos- 
sible negotiations, it is more probable that the demand for them 


shows that France is on the eve of an interminable campaign.”— 
Traustations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





IS AMERICA GROWING MONARCHICAL ? 


/\ NY one who has traveled in France, the great Gallic Repub- 
4 lic, is soon made aware that he’is in a country where aris- 
tocracy and monarchism are real and living influences. Voices 
are lowered and conversation ceases for a moment in a café when 
the Duc de Blank brushes by; and a wedding among members of 
an obsolete royal family of France is celebrated with pomp and 
attended by the reigning sovereigns of Europe. France in this re- 
spect has an underworld not unlike that in which Ulysses met the 
heroes of Troy, and A=neas looked upon the glorious figures of past 
Roman history. What is a more serious question for the United 
States, however, is the fact recently remarked by Max Nordau 
that American women are natura))y aristocrats, and the still more 
startling statement of Sydney Brooks in the London Daily Chron- 
tcle that “ America is fast drifting toward monarchy.” 

Mr. Brooks says that the White House, for instance, has been 
recently transformed into an establishment of palatial dimensions. 
Formerly “the entrance-hal) looked like the barroom in a second- 
rate restaurant.” “There were next to no lobbies or cloak-rooms.” 
“ Tasteless vulgarity ” characterized the decorations. “The Presi- 
dent lived just above his workshop.” “Privacy was as impossible 
as dignity.” But, he remarks further: 


“All this, since Mr. Roosevelt’s accession, has been revolution- 
ized. The White House has been reconstructed; new wings have 
been thrown out; the official quarters are to-day absolutely sepa- 
rated from the residential; all the rooms have been transformed in 
a style that is nearly the last word.in taste and simplicity; two 
thousand five hundred guests can be accommodated at a state re- 
ception without overcrowding ; and both inside and out the White 


House is now al) that a Georgian mansion and an official residence 
should be.” 


Washington is now the only place in the United States where 


aristocratic, even royal, leisure prevails. Mr. Brooks speaks on 
this point in the following enthusiastic terms : 


“The beautiful and spacious city on the banks of the Potomac 
is unlike any capital in Europe, or any of its sister cities in Amer- 
ica, It is an American community, doing un-American things, 
Jeading an un-American life. It lives simply for two things— 
society and politics, [t neither talks business nor thinks it; the 
word conveys no more than a remote and abstract meaning to its 
mind. Commerce and all its banalities are refreshingly, delight- 
fully absent. There is serenity, almost benignity, in its ordering 
of the routine of life. Nobody ‘hustles’ in Washington, It isthe 
one city on the continent where America is really at leisure. 

“That indeed is its great attraction. That, together with the 


lure and glitter of the Diplomatic Corps, is the reason why Wash- 


(March 2 


ington steadily tends to become the center of American fashj 
and the haunt of the zouveaux riches. A decade ago it shone 


few signs of becoming a rich man’s city. But to-day mansions 


that are almost palaces are rapidly rising, and the men who build 


and own them care nothing for politics, and are simply intent 

getting a good social return for their outlay. | imagine this tat 
dency is one that wili certainly grow. A few years hence it ma, 
be as much the thing to havea house at Washington and spend the 
winter season there as it used to be to have a cottage at Newport: 
and I foresee the time when Washington will compete with and 


perhaps overshadow New York as the radiating center for the 
fashions and follies of the smart set.” 


e it May 


The tendency toward monarchism in social affairs at W 


ashington 
is thus outlined: 


“Certain rules have been evolved and certain customs estab- 
lished, which serve to guide each successive occupant of the White 
House. Thus the number of state dinners and receptions that the 
President has to give is now definitely fixt. Thus, too, it is now 
pretty well understood that an invitation to lunch or dinner at the 
White House is the equivalent of acommand. Thus, also, it is 
now accepted that the President should on all occasions go in first 
that nobody should sit down until he has taken his place, that the 
should always be served first, that he can not accept hospitality 
under a foreign flag, and that if he has consented to dine at the 


house of one of his Cabinet Ministers, a list of the proposed guests 
should be submitted to him in advance.” 


“There is no court chamberlain” at Washington, we are told, 


to decide questions of etiquette and arrange the precedence which 
js so important a matter in the society of monarchies, but it is all 


coming. Society at Washington “has not yet found itself,” this 
writer declares, but adds : 


“Time and experience are teaching it order and self-restraint. 
Just as the tumult of the White House has been reduced to dignity, 
just as the old type of Presidential reception at which all were 
welcome who chose to come is giving way before the principle of 
selection, so Washington in time will abandon its indiscriminate 
calling habits and will reproduce one by one the outward forms 
and customs and ways of doing things that distinguish the mon- 


archical and aristocratic sacieties of the Old World.” 























END OF THE PACIFIC CRUISE. 


It will all turn out to be a parlor match, 
—Kladdcradatsch (Berlin). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


GENIUS AND INSANITY 


HE extreme views of Lombroso and others, who assert that 
bi genius isa form of mental disorder, are not altogether novel, 
for even the poets have held that “great wits are sure to madness 
near allied”; yet the truth would appear to be represented by a 
somewhat more moderate statement. In Dr. Joseph Grasset’s 
book on “The Semi-Insane and the Semi-Responsible,” which has 
recently been translated into English by Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe 
(New York, 1907), the author has made an effort, among other 
things, to complete and to verify what he considers the somewhat 
questionable statements of Lombroso by those 


be considered as diseased it is necessary for it to hinder normal 
functioning; . . . but intellectual superiority does not interfere 
with normal intellectual activity ; on the contrary, it exalts it ; there- 
fore it is not morbid. ‘ 

“Another thing that proves that intellectual superiority is not a 
consequence or a symptom of a neurosis is that many people may, 
for example, have a neurosis like that of Pascal without having 
his genius, exactly as they might have a nose like Cyrano’s with- 
out having his wit, or might be pockmarked like Mirabeau or 
Danton without having their eloquence. 

“The hypothesis of Moreau de Tours is therefore no more tena- 
ble than that of Lombroso. 

“ Another hypothesis, which is upheld by Réveillé Parise, would 


maintain an inverse relationship between in- 





After due deliberation he 
concludes that intellectual superiors frequent- 
ly possess psychic defects which are some- 


of other authors. 


times very marked. Such individuals may 
often have a high social value, and the writer 
believes that their intellect and their nervous 
affection are connected, tho not as cause and 
effect. He goes on: 


“This is the question: What are the rela- 
tions which unite this intellectual superiority 
and a psychoneurosis which is so often found 
together in the same individual? The most 
distinguished among those who have studied 
this question have come to the conclusion that 
the intellectual superiority is a consequence, 
an effect, a symptom of the neurosis, and they 
have finally come to identify genius and in- 
sanity in their essence. 

“Diderot (cited by Lombroso) had already 
said: ‘How near genius lies to insanity ; 
Those whom Heaven has marked for eiiher 








tcllectual superiority and neurosis, 7.¢., the 
neurosis is the consequence of the superior- 
ity; and, in fact, intellectual overwork, the 
strenuous life, and the desire to know for one- 
self every sensation in life, certainly drain 
the nervous system of superiors, and may, 
in many cases, aid powertully in the devel- 
opment of the neurosis. ...... 

“But the neuroses developed in youth, or 
even in infancy, the #ereditary neuropathic 
defects observed in the superior, as well as 
in his ascendants, his descendants, and his 
collaterals, cannot be explained in this man- 
ner In the same way when Baudelaire 
would take to drink in order to allay the ter- 
ror which his hallucinations caused him, one 
could not attribute these hallucinations to 
alcohol. One can not therefore formulate 
in a general law the relationship which would 
make a neurosis derived from intellectual 
superiority. 


“What then shall we conclude? 








good or ill are subject more or less to these 
symptoms. They have them more or less fre- 


quently, more or less violently They are 
shut up or put in chains, or eise they have 
statues erected to their memory.’ . . . Moreau de Tours was the 
first scientifically to formilate this famous doctrine; ‘Genius, 
that is to say, the highest expression, the #e J/us ultra, of intel- 
lectual activity, is a neurosis! Whynot? We may easily accept 
this definition." 

“Lombroso has gore much farther than this and has not only 
taught that genius is ‘a neurosis, but, according to him, genius is a 
special neurosis. It is epilepsy. ‘After all this,’ says he, ‘we 
ean, without fear, state that genius is a true degenerative psycho- 
sis, belonging to che group of moral insanities which may tempo- 
rarily spring frora other psychoses and take their form, but always 
conserving certain special characteristics which distinguish it from 
the others’; andl, again, ‘Genius creation 1s a form of degenerative 
psychosis belonging to the family of the epilepsies.’ 

“Thus, as Regnard has said, they have lumped the criminals to 
the great men. The hypothesis of Lombroso has been energetic- 
ally combated in various quarters . . . and can not be scientific- 
ally upheld at the present time. 

“In the first place the coincidence of epilepsy and of genius is 
not very frequent. The examples already cited are few in number, 
and for certain of them the diagnosis is in need of discussion and 
of revision. 

“To this Lombroso replies that genius is a non-convulsive mani- 
festation of epilepsy, that it may replace the convulsions and be 
their equivaient, but then he ought to find some of the character- 
istic epileptic symptoms in addition to the manifestations of ge- 
nius, Therefore there is nothing inthis. Epilepsy has by no means 
the monopoly of the psychic defects noted in many superiors. . . . 

“Among the most seductive ideas of Moreau de Tours there is still 
one idea to refute; that is, the notion that intellectual superiority 
Should be considered as a disease, as a neurotic manifestation, 

“There inay perhaps be morbid symptoms characterized by ex- 
aggerated, or excess of, function. And yet... not all exaggera- 
tion of function is morbid. In order that functional exaggeration 


! 


PROF. CESARE LOMBROSO, 
Whose assertion that genius is a form of 
insanity ts denied by Dr Grasset 


“Scientifically, one thing only is demonstra- 
ted: that is, the frequent coexistence of intel- 
lectual superiority and a neurosis in the same 
individual. This coexistence is too frequent 
to be fortuitous, and one should not say, with 
Henri Joly, that Lombroso’s book has nothing in it but a s#mple 
and puerile system, and that everybody’s head may be afflicted as 
well as his heart or his intestines, and that certain superiors be- 
come insane just as others have inflammation of the lungs. Neither 
must one say, with Faguet, that the neuroses appear more fre- 
quently in superiors because they are better known, nor, with 
Bourget, that such neuroses are either a bluff or a wilful exag- 
geration, a pose or a form of snobbishness, and that they are put 
on or magnified for the mystification of the philistine.” 


In fact, tho the law of frequent coincidence is established, the 
truth lies, Dr Grasset is confident, simply in the idea of a com- 


mon foundation. Intellectual superiority and nervous weakness, 
he says, are “distinct branches springing from a common trunk,” 
This common root is characterized by a very marked nervous tem- 


perament and an acquired or hereditary neuropathic state. The 
writer continues ; 


“Furthermore, the psychic centers are. essentially multiple and 
complex; they do not form in any person a homogeneous whole 
of which the parts are all uniformly developed. It can be under- 
stood how in the same person certain centers may develop exuber- 
antly, while others suffer and become diseased. A curious exam- 


ple of such unequal development of the psychic centers is 
furnished by calculators such as Inaudi and Diamanti. 

“That is to say, that when the same man is both neurotic and 
superior, he is neurotic by virtue of one zone of his nervous sys- 
tem, and superior because of another. ...... 

“The common trunk which unites superiority and neuroses ts 
2 temperament, but is not a disease. 

“Medically, therefore, genius and superiority are by no means 
to be considered as diseases to be treated andcured. The superior 
keeps his high social standing, which he must protect and develop ; 


he is not necessarily ill, and if he be so it is not by reason of his 
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superiority, but because of a coexisting neurosis which it is admis- 
sible to advise upon and treat, to take measures against it, and, if 
possible, to cure. 

“In rejecting the superior individual in a group of healthy peo- 
ple one does not as a result thrust him into the mediocre class. 
By lopping off a diseased branch, healthy branches grow all the 
more vigorously. It would have been wholly ridiculous to have 
wished to cure Pascal of his genius, which was not a disease; but 
if he could have been cured of his neurosis his genius would have 
Jost nothing by it, but quite the contrary. If it had been possible 
to prevent or cure the madness of Guy de Maupassant, the number 
of his masterpieces would certainly have been 


{Mareh 28, 


the body, being adapted for flight, is as light as possible, and the 
bladder and large intestine are absent, so that there is no 


; ‘ accumnu- 
lation of excreta, which are ejected almost as rapidly 


as they are 
formed. Such structure and habits, Professor Metchnikoff goes 


on to say, make it not surprizing that the alimentary canal of m; any 
birds contains only a scanty intestinal flora. Parrots, for instance, 
which are remarkably long-lived birds, harbor very fe 


W microbes 
in the intestine. ‘To quote further: 


“Even in birds of prey, which feed upon putrid flesh, the num. 
ber of microbes in the intestine is remarkably limited. | have ip 
vestigated the case of ravens which 1 fed on 





increased, 

“T believe, then, that I can say, as I said in 
1900, genius is not a neurosis; buta neurosis 
7s more often the pe nalty of ge N2US. 

“Intellectual superiority is nota symptom 
of neurosis. ‘The neurosis is rather the scar 
or accident of superiority. Itis not the cause, 


it is the obstacle.” 


THE CAUSE OF OLD ACE 


it Seopeate among the factors that play a part 

in the production of old age the occur- 
rence of the microbes of decay in the large 
intestine is important, is the contention of 
Prof, Elie Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, Paris, in his book on “ The Prolongation 
of Life,” an English translation of which, 
edited by Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, has re- 
cently appeared (New York, 1908). In an 








flesh which was putrid and swarming with 
microbes. The droppings contained very few 
bacteria, and it was specially remarkable 
that the intestines had not the slightest smell 
of putrefaction, Altho the opened body of 


a herbivorous mammal, such as a rabbit, 


gives off a strong smell of putrefaction, the 
body of a raven with the digestive tube ex- 
posed has no unpleasant smell. This absence 
of putrefaction in the intestine is probably 
the reason of the great longevity of 


such 
birds as parrots, ravens, and their allies.” 


Comparison with the case of running birds 
(cursors) whose bodies are not adapted for 
flight and which accordingly may have largely 
developed internal organs bears out this con- 


tention. Says the writer: 


“It is not surprizing that the accumula- 
tion of food material in the large intestine of 
running birds is associated with the presence 
of an extremely rich intestinal flora. . 








examination of the longevity of various crea- 


* o,2 e PROF. ELIE 
tures, as compared with the condition of their 


digestive apparatus in this regard, he con- 
cludes that the longest-lived animals are those whose intestines 


contain the fewest bacteria. Says Professor Metchnikoff : 


“ Altho the life of most mammals is relatively short, there are to 
be found in the group some which live relatively long, as well as 
others whose life is short. The elephant is an example of the 
long-lived mammals, while ruminants are short-lived forms. . . 
Sheep and cattle become senile at an early age, and do not live 
long. Theyare striking exceptions to the rule according to which 
the duration of life is in direct relation with the size and length of 
the period of growth. The cow, which is much larger than a 
woman, and the time of gestation of which is about the same, ora 
little longer, acquires its teeth at four years old, and becomes 
senile at an early age; it is quite old at between sixteen and sev- 
enteen, an age when a woman is hardly adult; at the age of thirty, 
practically the extreme limit for bovine animals, a woman is in 
full vigor. 

“The precocious old age of ruminants, the constitution of which 
is wel] understood, and which are carefully tended, coincides with 
an extraordinary richness of the intestinal flora. Food remains 
for a long time in the complicated stomach of these animals, and 
afterward the digested masses remain still longer in the large in- 
testine. According to Stohmann and Weiske, in the case of sheep 
it is a week until the remains of a particular meal have finally left 
the body of the animal. The intestinal contents are richly 
charged with microbes and give off a strong odor of putrefaction. 
It is not surprizing that under these conditions the life of sheep 
should be short. 

“ Another large herbivorous animal, the horse, also dies young, 
after a premature old age. * Altho it does not ruminate and pos- 
sesses a simple stomach, the process of digestion is slow, and 
enormous masses of nutritive material accumulate in the huge 
large intestine. Ellenberger and Hofmeister have shown that 
food remains in the alimentary canal for nearly four days. It re- 
mains in the stomach and the small intestine only twenty-four 
hours, but about three times as long in the large intestine. This 
is remarkably different from what happens in the case of birds, in 
which there is no stagnation during the passage of food through 
the digestive canal.” 


Turning next to the case of flying birds, the writer notes that 





ienreicioebeaabeee a: A\tho the intestinal contents and excrement 
Who locates the microbes that cause old age of many other birds show the presence of 


very few microbes. belonging to a_ small 
number of species, the same materials taken from running birds 
show enormous quantities of microbes, belonging to a large num- 
ber of species 
Sit is esiiclie to compare the short life of cursorial birds, which 
nevertheless thrive and reproduce in captivity, with the remarka- 
ble longevity of so many other birds (parrots, birds of prey) which, 
altho they are much smaller, have been kept alive for from eighty 
to one hundred years. It would be difficult to find a more striking 
argument in favor of the view that richness of the intestinal flora 
shortens life. When birds become adapted to terrestrial life and 
acquire a huge large intestine in which microbes can abound, their 
duration of life is diminished.” 


All these facts, Professor Metchnikoff goes on to say, increase 
his conviction that the microbial contents of te intestine is an 
extremely important factor in the causation of senility. He cau- 
tions his readers, however, against the supposition that all the 
known facts can be explained equally easily on this hypothesis. 
He says: 


“The harm done by microbes can not always be measured by 
their abundance in the alimentary canal. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that some microbes are useful; moreover, 
microbes, even altho their products are very dangerous, may exist 
in quantities in an organism, and yet do no harm if the organism 
has the power of resisting bacterial poisons. Thus, for instance, 
the bacillus of tetanus, which thrives in the alimentary canal, and 
which can endanger life if the wall of the gut is wounded, does 
not harm a crocodile or a tortoise, as these animals are extremely 
resistant to the poison of tetanus....... 

“The bodies of man and of higher animals are possest of a com- 
plex mechanism which resists the harmful action of bacteria and 
their poisons. The various parts of this mechanism may act dif- 
ferently, with the result that there is great variation ‘jn the power 
of resistance. Thus, however abundant microbes my be in the 
intestine, they may bring little harm to an organism that has a 
high power of destruction or neutralization of the toxins, or when 
these harmful products are unable to pass through the intestinal 
wail. It is in this way that I explain some exceptions co the gen- 
eral rule, which are exceptions only in appearance.” 
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A PLEA FOR THE GOAT 


Y what mischance has one of our most useful animals become 

a kind of joke, popularly associated with tumbledown shan- 

ties and the consumption of posters and old tincans? The anony- 
mous author of a recent English book, reviewed in 7he Lancet 


(London, February 29), pleads strongly for the recognition of the 
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HOW THEY USE GOATS IN NORWAY 


value of the goat to the community, largely on the ground of the 
quality and purity of the milk which she produces. The capital 
locked up in each of these animals, we are told, is less than is re- 


quired for the possession of a cow. The reviewer goes on: 


“That goat’s milk is rich in butter-fat is known to most people 
and is well supported by various analyses quoted in this book. 
There is no doubt that goat’s milk is notably rich both in proteid 
and fat, and that many children have thriven on it who have done 
very poorly on the product of the larger animal. Another great 
point in her favor is that the goat is a much more cleanly animal 
than the cow and that there is less chance of her milk being con- 
taminated. The fact that will surprize most readers, however, is 
the daily yield of a good milch-nanny. Something over a quart a 
day may be expected from a quite ordinary animal, and there is a 
photograph in the book of a‘ three-quarters Toggenburg’ that is 
described as having given half a tonof milk in the year. By care- 
ful management a very small flock will give an all-the-year-round 
supply. 

“We are more concerned with the hygienic than with the eco- 
nomic aspect of goat-keeping, but we may say that a good case is 
made out for the financial advantage of careful goat-farming, even 
on the smallest scale. Much dissatisfaction is exprest by the 
author and many of the twenty-four goat-keepers who have con- 
tributed an appendix to the book with the prohibition which the 
Board of Argiculture has placed on the import of goats, even for 
stud purposes. It is claimed that the strain is seriously depre- 
ciated in this country by the continual in-breeding caused by this 
crder, and that English stock could be equally well protected from 
epizootic disease by a system of quarantine. The mischievous 
propensities of the species are not glossed over, but the author 
thinks that they are outweighed. His enthusiasm, which is evidently 
born of thorough knowledge, even carries him to a little appendix 
upon sheep-keeping for milch purposes, but we fancy that goats 
must rise considerably in the public estimation before the claims 
of their innocent cousins are considered seriously in this respect.” 


SMALL FAMILIES AND INHERITED 
DISEASE 


“THAT the earlier members of a large family are more apt to 

inherit disease than those who are born later, and that there- 
fore the limitation of families to one or two children is increasing 
the percentage of persons with weak constitutions, would appear 
to follow from investigations on the inheritance of tuberculosis, 
made recently in England by Prof. Karl Pearson, Says Nature 
(London, February 27), in the course of a review of Professor 
Pearson’s work : 

“ Are the elder or the younger members of the family the more 
liable to develop tuberculosis and to possess a tuberculous diathe- 
sis? The children of old people, of, say, a man over sixty and a 
woman of forty-seven, are popularly believed to be handicapped in 
the struggle for life owing to inherited physical defects. There is no 
real evidence that this is the case, as many instances for and against 
the contention can be given. Whether the child of elderly parents 
is healthy or not depends not so much upon the age as upon the 
health of the parents; for a man with, say, Bright’s disease—the 
prevalent ailment of men over sixty—will certainly not beget a 
healthy offspring. It would seem, however, from a general study, 
of constitutional defects which are inherited, that the elder mem- 
bers of the family are more liable to suffer than the younger. In 
the case of tuberculous families, as well as with stocks giving no 
parental tuberculous history, the elder offspring, especially the 
first and second, appear subject to tuberculosis at a very much 
higher rate than the younger members. 

“This observation is of especial interest when the modern notion 
of the limitation of families is considered. There are few ‘younger 
members’ tothe small and limited families of to-day. The two or 
three children born to a couple of parents would represent the 
elder branches only of the ‘old-fashioned family’ of a dozen of 
some fifty years ago. We have just seen that Professor Pearson 
declares that the first and second child are endowed with all forms 
of pathological heritage, and if there are only two children in the 
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AND IN AMERICA, 


family, the limited family of the present day is producing a com- 
munity of persons highly endowed with a pathological heritage, 
uncorrected in its national deteriorating effect had there been later 
children of the marriage—that is, children less likely to have in- 
herited in a marked manner the pathological tissues or diathesis 
of their parents. 


“If we are to believe the above statement, and there is no 
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evidence against its being logically acceptable, we are brought face 
to face with the question of the benefit or otherwise of the law of 
primogeniture which so largely obtains all the world over. From 
a racial standpoint the first and second children, as we have seen 
above, are the worst members of the family to beget a stock free 
from pathological taints: yet it is to the eldest son that the preser- 
vation of the family and its possessions, its titles, or its wealth 
is entrusted. To push this point to its seemingly logical conclu- 
sion, it would come about that the eldest son of one family marry- 
ing the eldest daughter of another family would in time lead to 
an effete progeny and the extinction of the power of rearing 
children. 

“As a prophylactic agency in this scheme of pathologic inherit- 
ance, it would appear essential, to correct the deteriorating effects 
of intermarriage between elder members of different families, 
that the eldest child of one family should marry with a younger 
child of another family. 

“The limitation of families to one or two children is therefore a 
highly detrimental factor in national eugenics, for not only is 
there no allowance for what appears to be the inevitable waste at- 
taching to child life, but the progeny, if thus produced only during 
the early years of married life, is calculated to add in time more 
a‘fected individuals to the community, seeing it is the first-born 
children especially that inherit family traits of physique and 
diathesis.” 





IS THE FIXATION OF NITROGEN A 
FAILURE? 


O much has been said of the success of methods for bringing 
about the chemical combination of atmospheric nitrogen in 
the manufacture of artificial fertilizers, that it is somewhat disap- 
pointing to read in The Electrical Review (New York, February 
15) that of all the different plans thet have been tried but two are 
still in operation, and that neither of these is firmly established on 
acommercial basis. Theoretically the processes are simple, as 
the nitrogen and oxygen of the air will combine when passed 
through an electric arc, but the practical difficulties have been 
great. Says the writer: 


“The chief expense of the process is the cost of the pewer, and 
the reaction, under ordinary conditions, is inefficient. Moreover, 
unless the oxids of nitrogen produced in the arc are immediately 
removed from it, they will be decomposed. In those processes 
which promise the best results this effect is overcome, to some 
degree at least, by drawing the treated air rapidly away from the 
arc. Inthe Birkeland and Eyde process, which seems to be the 
only one of this class still in operation, in addition to keeping the 
air flowing constantly through the furnace, an alternating-current 
arc is employed, which, by means of a magnetic field, is blown 
rapidly across the stream of air, thus acting but a short time on 
any portion of it. The efficiency of this process is said to be 
higher than that of the other processes which have been tried, and 
the system is now in operation in Norway, where unusually cheap 
power is available. It seems likely that the last factor has con- 
tributed largely to the apparent success of this process. 

“The other process, which is being tried on a commercial scale 
in Italy, is also electrical, but the energy is used simply as a heat- 
ing agent. The process depends on the reaction which takes place 
when calcium carbid is heated and brought into contact with nitro- 
gen. One atom of carbon is given up, its place being taken by 
two atoms of nitrogen, resulting in the compound known as cal- 
cium cyanamid. . . . Again, it will be noticed that the question 
of power is the most important item. . . . Improvements must, 
therefore, be directed toward reducing the cost of power and ren- 
dering the process more efficient. Energy should be saved where- 
ever possible. One opportunity for so doing is the saving of the 
heat lost when the calcium carbid is allowed to cool, only to be 
reheated again to react with the nitrogen. . . . This has led toa 


modified process which is described by Mr. J. B. C. Kershaw in 
The Electrician, London, for January 24. . . . A further improve- 
ment would be some method which would lower the temperature 
at which the reaction takes place. It has been found that certain 
materials, such as calcium chlorid and calcium fluorid, have this 
effect. They are unchanged by the reaction and remain in the 
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product as adulterants, and thus may be objectionable or 


: . 4 not * 
cording to their properties.” ae 


A factory employing this process is now, we are told, in opera- 
tion in Italy with a yearly output of something less than 4,000 tons, 
The material seems to have given satisfaction as a fertilizer, but 
needs careful handling. To introduce it the producers sell it at a 
few dollars less per ton of nitrogen than ammonium sulfate brings. 
It is hoped that it will take the place of Chile saltpeter, which is 
being rapidly exhausted. 





THE JAPANESE AS SCIENTIFIC 
ORIGINATORS 


HAT the Japanese, besides learning quickly the arts of west- 

ern civilization, are doing original scientific work of high 
value, is asserted by a writer in Lxgineering (London, March 6), 
After noting our common impression that, while the Japanese are 
clever imitators and adapters, they have no originality, he assures 
us that this opinion is founded on superficial knowledge. He 


says: ° 


“Any one who keeps himself acquainted with the scientific 
memoirs published in Japan will admit that they will bear a very 
favorable comparison with those of any other country; and while 
no Japanese Newton, Darwin, or Kelvin has arisen, there are men 
connected with Japanese universities and colleges of whom any 
learned institution in the world would have no reason to be 
ashamed. We have more than once directed attention to papers 
published in 7he Journal of the College of Science, Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, and as the twenty-first volume of that publica- 
tion is to hand, it is interesting to note that, now it has come of 
age, it has not only passed through a healthy period of develop- 
ment, but is now in a strong and vigorous manhood, and able to 
take its place among similar publications in other parts of the 


“The volume before us, however, has several elaborate papers 
in physical science of great theoretical and practical value. One 
of them, ‘On the Effect of Stress on Magnetization, and its Recip- 
rocal Relations to the Change of Elastic Constants by Magnetiza- 
tion,’ by Messrs. K. Honda and T. Tereda, lecturers on physics 
in the Imperial University, is a very good sample of the quality of 
papers in this department which has appeared in tle memoirs for 
some years past. Its authors display an intimate working know]l- 
edge of higher mathematics, and their applications to the problems 
which arise in their investigations. They have made themselves 
acquainted with the results of the work of previous investigators 
in the same department, and they employ the most improved ap- 
paratus. They are thus able not only to incorporate these results 
in their paper, but to extend them as a consequence of their own 
studies. Mr. Tereda has also a very interesting paper, contain- 
ing an ‘Acoustical Investigation of the Japanese Bamboo Pipe, 
Syakuhati,’ which will be studied with pleasure by those who are 
interested in eastern music. We need only mention one other 
paper on natural science, that on ‘Mesozoic Plants from China,’ by 
Mr. H. Matajiro Yokoyama, which, however, is only a very small 
part of a much more extensive and more practical work which is 
being carried on. 

“We are told that at various times five Japanese geologists have 
visited China, and having been granted facilities by the Chinese, 
have made careful examinations into the mineral resources of 
Kiangsi, Shantung, Chihli, Szechuen, and Yunnan. Moreover, 
during the Manchurian campaign, five geologists, belonging for 
the most part to the Imperial Geological Survey of Japan, went to 
investigate the mineral wealth of southern Manchuria, The re- 
sults of these investigations have not yet been put into print; but, 
no doubt, before long we will hear something about the practical 
results, when the mineral resources of China are being taken ad- 
vantage of by Japan for industrial purposes. When we remember 
that the Engineering Society, the Institutions of Mechanical En- 
gineers and of Naval Architects, as well as other technical socie- 
ties, all publish very complete transactions, we see, at once, that 
the Japanese are attending both to the development of science and 
its application to practical purposes.” 
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MUST THE HORSE LEAVE THE FARM? 


ISCUSSING the future of electrical power as an adjunct to 
farm work, an editorial writer in The Electrical Review 

(New York, March 7) expresses the opinion that within a few 
years, when the development of our water-powers has advanced 
and power companies are 
looking for customers, 
they may attempt to build 
up a business among the 





farmers, but he thinks 
that it can hardly be ex- 
pected that the farmers 


will themselves be the 
first to make a decided 


movement in this way. 
He says: 


“As a rule they are con- 
servative and inclined to 
follow the methods their 
fathers used. They are 
accustomed to the horse 
and are apt to consider 
at length any plan which 
calls for a considerable 
outlay for equipment. 
It will be for the power 
companies to point out 
the advantages of other 
methods and to show in 
what way a change would 
be profitable. 

“The one great advan- 
tage of the horse is what 
might be called its flexi- 

Can be run with gasoline, naphtha, distil bility. He is a_ self- 

late, kerosene, alcohol, crude oil, or gas. contained, self-propelling 
prime mover. This fact 
is apt to overshadow his decided shortcomings in other ways. 
He is costly to keep; he requires constant attention, and is 
expensive as a source of power. His rate of working is low, 
and when it is sought to increase the power by placing a number 
of units in a team, the system becomes awkward and difficult to 
handle, and, besides, soon reaches a point where more men are re- 
quired to control the work. Practically all the work of the farm 
can be done, and is now being done, by portable electric motors, 
which require only a fraction of the attention which must be given 
to the horse, at a much less cost for power or feed. As a means 
for hauling heavy loads to market the horse is not cheap, and in 
some sections of the country the automobile is already displacing 
him in this work. Besides these disadvantages, if the horse should 
be replaced by the motor this would free a considerable part of the 
farm, which must now be given up to raising hay and feed for him, 
for more profitable crops.” 
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A REAL “ODOR OF SANCTITY "—That this expression, as 


used by old writers, was not merely metaphorical, appears from 
an article abstracted from 7he Chemist and Druggist by The Na- 
tional Druggist (St. Louis, March). Says this paper: 


“In Malory’s ‘History of Prince Arthur,’ written in the fifteenth 
century, . . . when his comrades found Sir Launcelot dead, they 
noticed ‘the sweetest savor about him that ever they smelled.’ 
Malory explains that this was the odor of sanctity. In the Revue 
de Paris for December 1, Dr. George Dumas analyzes materialis- 
tically, but not unkindly, a number of the legends of this odor re- 
corded of the saints of the church. While recognizing the elusive 
nature of odors, how easily one may be mistaken for another, and 
how possible it is to fancy them, Dr. Dumas credits most of these 
stories; but he spoils his testimony by explaining them. For ex- 
ample, St. Theresa’s death is traced to diabetic acetonomy, and 
from the facts of physiology he shows how likely pleasant odors 
might be observed in such acase. Usually, the saintly odors are 
compared to thosé of violet, pineapple, musk, benzoin, yellow 


amber, canella, cloves, orange, lily, and rose. For many of these 
it is now possible to substitute chemical terms. In cases where 
the nutrition is checked acetones and fatty acids nay be developed. 
These, combining with aldehydes and acetous aromatic derivatives 
of alcohol, give rise to the perfumes of the orange or violet, or it 
may be to those of canella or musk. Butyric ether, with a little 
bicarbonate of soda, will yield the odor of pineapple. Subject to 
special modifications, Dr. Dumas gives CeH.20, as the formula 
for the odor of sanctity.” 





INJURY FROM ELECTRIC LIGHT 


HAT inflammation of the eyes, sometimes caused by the elec- 

tric arc light, is due to the invisible ultraviolet rays was 
asserted by Dr. Schanz and Dr. Stockhausen in a discussion at 
the Congress of German Naturalists and Physicians last autumn 
at Dresden. Says Zhe Drugegists’ Circular (New York, March): 


“It had been proved that the shortest of these rays do not ex- 
tend very far from the light, but as those with waves longer than 
212 micromillimeters still extend thirty feet and more from the arc 
before they are absorbed by the air, it is evident that these actinic 
rays, which begin with the wave-length of about 380 micromillim- 
eters, are of considerable practicable importance to all those who 
have to work at or near arc lights. Hitherto it has been thought 
that a plate of glass before the eye was sufficient protection from 
these ultraviolet rays, but the case shown by the speaker showed 
that common glass was not enough, because the patient had worn 
one. This circumstance induced the two authors to undertake an 
investigation to find out how far glass absorbed the ultraviolet 
rays. They found that only those ultraviolet rays which possess 
a shorter wave-length than 300 microns are absorbed by the ordi- 
nary lamp and spectacle-lensglasses. ..... 

“The most dangerous ultraviolet rays are those between 400 
and 300 microns wave-length, because it is just these that are easily 
transmitted by the ordinary lamp and spectacle glasses. Among 
the usual protective spectacles the blue ones protect least beeause 
they transmit the blue end of the spectrum best. The smoke 
glasses weaken these rays as well as the visible spectrum, but 
they do not extinguish them. . . . They decomposed the light 
of all artificial sources of light, from the candle to the latest 
electric light, by means of a quartz spectro-photograph, and thus 
determined how many ultraviolet rays each light contained. 
They came to the conclusion that our artificial lights with .in- 

















A PORTABLE FARM-ENGINE, 


creasing intensities, especially increasing temperatures, gradually 
have become richer in ultraviolet rays. They have endeavored 
to find a glass which would absorb the ultraviolet rays to a 
high degree, and they believe that they have produced one 


that will answer all purposes and which will soon be on the 
market.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


PHILOSOPHICAL ERROR IN CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


*HRISTIAN SCIENCE, according to a Methodist philoso- 
pher, isasort of misplacement of metaphysics. The followers 
of this cult, he tells us, fancy that “our metaphysics is the source of 
experience,” and that in some way it “makes the experience real 
or unreal.” The writer quoted is Prof. Borden P. Bowne, of Bos- 
ton University, and he offers his interpretation of the cult because 
he finds himself frequently referred to by the leaders thereof, 
“not, indeed, as holding their view, but as having a philosophy 
which readily lends itself to it.” The claim of Christian Science, 
he explains in Zhe Christian Advocate (New York, March 109), 
“is that pain, disease, and evil in general are unreal, and hence 
exist only in our thought,” so “we have only to correct our 
thoughts, then, and they vanish into their native nothingness.” In 
this claim, he declares, the Christian Scientist “folls a prey to the 
confusion which infests the word reality—a confusion continually 
manifesting itself in philosophical literature.” The Professor 
elucidates : 


“Without stopping to recite the various meanings of this word, 
it suffices to point out that all our thinking about life and the world 
must begin with experience, and that experience itself must be 
accepted as real. But when we speak of the reality of experience 
we do not mean to say anything metaphysical, but simply to state 
that the objects of experience, these things and persons about us, 
whatever may be their ultimate nature, are facts with which we 
have to reckon and to which we have to adjust ourselves in order 
to live. The order of external nature is something we can not 
ignore, and the order of our physical dependence is something we 
can not escape. Now experience in this sense makes up the great 
contents of life, and the knowledge of experience in this sense and 
of the way in which its factors hang together is the sum of practi- 
cal wisdom. Whether we shall call it real or not is a matter of 
very little moment, provided we observe that, whatever we call it, 
it has to be recognized just the same, and that we have to adjust 
ourselves to it, under whatever name, if we are to live. In this 
sense, then, experience is real, and practically this is a most im- 
portant sense and no metaphysics would make it more or less real 
for practical purposes.” 


It is a great mistake, the Professor goes on, “to fancy that our 
metaphysics is the source of experience, or that it in any way 
makes the experience real or unreal.” Experience remains the 
same for all men whatever differing philosophical explanation they 
give it. “Experience is real and carries its truth and verification 
in itself.” The study of experience, it is argued, may compel us 
to go behind it and to find its causal explanation, and this would 
carry us out into the field of metaphysics. But, we are told, “it 
can never lead us behind it in the way of denying the experience, 
for experience is both first and last, first as the foundation of our 
theorizing, and last as that by which the theorizing must be 


judged.” -The writer continues : 
juag 


“Now this fact is overlooked by a great many philosophers and 
also by the Christian-Science speculators. They point out that 
matter is unreal, and various other things are unreal, and then 
conclude that this unreality in some ways affects the experience, 
In truth the affirmation is a metaphysical one. Thus we may say 
that disease and pain are not realities, meaning thereby that they 
are not substances. We can also say that sin is not a reality, evil 
is not a reality, death is not a reality, and as substantive facts, of 
course, they are not real. Or we might say with certain pantheis- 
tic philosophers that the finite is not real, meaning thereby that 
over against the infinite substance finite things are transitory or 
dependent. But all of these statements are metaphysical, and 
have no bearing upon the reality of experience. Pain is not real 
as a thing, but is an actual occurrence in experience. Disease is 
not a substance but it is a condition, nevertheless, from which we 


suffer, Death is only an event, but still it is appointed unto all 
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men once to die. It is plain that these things remain, whatever 
name we give them, and that we have to adjust ourselves to them 
whatever our metaphysics may be. Hunger may be an illusion, 
but the only known way of effectively dealing with it is b ; 
a certain other kind of illusion, known as food, and applying the 
latter to the removal of the former. Sowith cold and divers other 
unpleasant facts, they may be illusions but they will be very griev- 
ous illusions unless we apply other illusions known as shelter 
clothing, warmth, and the like. Arsenic may be an illusion pa 
non-existent, but we must not swallow it, nevertheless, A live 
wire may be an illusion, but we must not take hold of it. Our 
bodies also may be illusions, but we must at least treat them in 
certain ways, otherwise certain other unpleasant illusions will be 
sure to arise. If they were absolutely real we should not be more 
bound by them than we are.” 


y securing 


Let our metaphysics, then, be what it will, the Professor shows 
us, there is an order of experience that is “practically as real for 
the most determined idealist as it would be for the most besotted 
realist.” If any one doubts, he may put to the test any or all of 
this line of experiments suggested by the vivacious philosopher : 

“Let him consider whether he could stand out of doors in scanty 
clothing through a January blizzard, whether he could safely swal- 
low strychnin in large doses, handle a live wire, put his hand in 
the fire, chop off his fingers, sit comfortably on a cake of ice, re- 
nounce food, and so forth. Here is a large field for experiment 
for any one who doubts and wishes to try and see. And _ before 
long it will appear that there is an order of experience which for 
all practical purposes is real. That is, we do not produce it and 
we Can not escape it. We have to adjust ourselves to it whether 
we like it or not, if we expect to live. Nowa Christian Scientist 
who admits this differs practically from the rest of us in nothing 
but words. His theoretical difference, if there be any, lies in the 
field of metaphysics, and that is purely a matter of speculation, 
By keeping this point in mind we shall at least escape the confu- 
sion that arises from the ambiguity of this word reality, and we 
may have a chance to test the validity of our notions. In the long 
run the death-rate seems to‘{be about one apiece for all of us, 
Christian Scientists and other folk alike.” 

In conclusion the Professor adds that the Christian-Science doc- 
trine appears to be “simply an emphasis of a truth quite over- 
looked in the recent materialistic period, and never until lately 
duly emphasized by medical science, namely, that the state of 
mind has great significance for health or disease, and that, there- 
fore, the wise thing for all persons to do, who hope to live, is to 
maintain as much cheerfulness and hopefulness and courage as 
possible. With this understanding Christianity is probably the 
best prescription for successful living that can be given.” 

CHRISTIAN SOURCES OF BUDDHISM—In tracing the ori- 
gins of Japanese Buddhism, the way leads curiously toward Chris- 
tian sources, says the New York Odserver, in commenting upon 
the work of a Welsh scholar, Prof. Arthur Lloyd, of Tokyo. This 
investigator is unconnected with Occidental churches, but is a 
“devout and orthodox believer” who has “studied Japanese Bud- 
dhism unweariedly for a score of years.” In some lectures re- 
cently delivered in Tokyo on “the various sects and evolutions of 
Japanese Buddhism” he has made known “the startling discovery 
that the original of the famous classic or sutra (Hokke), on which 
the Nichiren or Japanese Buddhism is built, was written in Alex- 
andria in the first century, or by a man of India saturated with 
Alexandrian philosophy, phraseology, and ideas.” It is even pos- 
sible, comments The Observer, “that the apostles of Jesus saw and 
knew of this writing. When Paul wrote of giving his ‘body to be 
burned’ he had before him a famous Buddhist who did this very 
thing.” 

Professor Lloyd’s researches may have important results, as the 


fo)lowing sets forth: 


“This is but one item in the splendid feast of scholarship 
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afforded by Professor Lloyd, whose lectures are to be printed in the 
forthcoming transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. After 
reading these masterly analyses of Japanese Buddhism, the Chris- 
tian, seeing how much the Buddhists borrowed, both from Greek 
philosophy and the New-Testament truths, thanks God devoutlv 
that neither pagan, nor Buddhistic, nor ‘Christian’ agnosticism 
was allowed by the early custodians of Christ’s truth to adulterate 
the message of Jesus. Pure Christianity borrowed nothing from 
Buddhism. The contrary was the case, else Sir Edwin .Arnold 
could never have written ‘The Light of Asia’—that praise of 
Shaka Muni in a poem ‘tricked out in Christian phrase’ (the quo- 
tation is from Dr. Griffis). Even Shinran’s doctrine of ‘justifica- 
tion’ by faith in Buddha, over which Protestants have been puz- 
zled, may prove to be an importation from one of St. Paul’s centers 
of activity. Professor Lloyd, in the cold light of scholarship, has 
shown the absurdity of supposing that the Christianity of Christ 
or Paul filched from the sects of Buddhism. Incidentally his 
studies demonstrate the unity of mankind and the providential part 
a Christian Japan will play in the unification of the race and the 
triumphs of the Gospel.” 


EXCOMMUNICATION OF ABBE LOISY 


ATHOLIC papers have not yet exprest their views of the 
condemnation of the French priest, Abbé Loisy. From re- 

cent dispatches we learn that the Pope has issued against him the 
decree of excommunication, placing him in this respect alongside 
Father Tyrrell. American readers, except those who are special 
students of current theological questions, may be unfamiliar with 
the work and theological position of this latest offender condemned 
as a Modernist. An evidently sympathetic editorial in the Boston 
Transcript states that his views, tho radical, are at the same time 
“orthodox and formally correct in the sphere of dogma.” He is 
declared to be “no Protestant, but a firm believer in the divine 
origin of the papacy. He accepts the dogmas of the Roman 
Church and submits himself in all reverence to the authority of 
the Holy See.” 


tive.” “If here and there he overturns cherished traditions,” says 


His motive and work are described as “construc- 


this observer, “it is that he may build with sounder materials and 
thus enable the Church to meet the dark days which are assuredly 
coming upon her.” Zhe Transcript observes that the Pope’s 
“action is very significant and important to Catholic and Protes- 
tant scholars,” and continues : 


“For a long time Catholic scholarship, except in matters of 
merely antiquarian interest, has been charged with sterility. Prot- 
estant Germany, and, at a long interval, Protestant England, have 
led the van in Biblical learning. Harnack, Loofs, Dalman, 
Cheyne, Driver, and Sanday—to name but a few—have by their 
laborious studies seemed to emphasize the inertia of Roman- 
Catholic divines. 

“At last, however, this reproach was being lifted. A small 
group of scholars led by such men as Abbés Houtin, Klein and 
Loisy in France, and Father Tyrrell in England, was beginning 
to make its influence felt, and to exact respect from the Biblical 
experts of Berlin and Oxford. The Abbé Loisy, in particular, 
was able to meet such a man as Harnack on something like equal 
terms. His ‘Gospel and the Church’ was published as a reply to 
the German divine’s ‘What is Christianity?’ And of all the re- 
plies which this latter book called forth, it was the only one which 
went to the root of the questions discust and was in some respects 
more searching than the volume criticized. 

“The Abbé has also given to the world the fruit of years of 
New-Testament study on the Fourth Gospel and on the Synoptic 
Gospels. His thesis as to the Fourth Gospel is that it is a great 
theological and mystical allegory, a work of speculation, having 
nothing in common, as regards form, with the preaching of the 
historical Christ, Now this theory may or may not be true, But 
the point is that this is the view to which more and more the con- 
sensus of modern expert opinion is coming. His work on the first 
three gospels which was officially condemned by the new arch- 
bishop of Paris, and which is alleged to have especially provoked 
the authorities of the Vatican, is judged by Biblical scholars to be 
one of the most delicate pieces of critical scholarship, full of 


learning and spiritua) insights, that have been produced in the )ast 


thirty years. Well might one expect the Abbé to say as he did to 
the Paris correspondent of the London 7imes, that he would ap- 
peal from the judgment of ecclesiasticism to that of the enlight- 
ened conscience and intellect of his readers.” 


The London correspondent of the New York 7ridune writes 
that Abbé Loisy is condemned for “ Americanism,” and comments : 
“It pleases the Vatican to class any liberal, intellectual movement 
in the Catholic Church as Americanism, tho in point of fact both 
Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, who were at one time 
suspected at Rome of being inspired by liberal ideas, have long 
ago officially anathematized all those tendencies toward rational 
historical criticism.” 


PLAIN TALK FROM THE PEW 


HE pulpit from time to time has sought to get from the pew 

an expression of the kind of sermons it likes. Often the re- 

sult is not particularly edifying, but the London Susday-School 
Chronicle has drawn from a number of laymen recently, notes Ze 


Congregationalist (Boston), “some rather fresh expressions on 


various kinds of sermons.” A digest of the opinions concerning 
the kind of sermons laymen don’t like reveals these views : 

“Several take the occasion to say that laymen in general do not 
like sermons of any kind, and others hint that the shorter the ser- 
mon the better. Most of the writers are inclined to speak first of 
what they don’t care for—sermons which discuss theological or 
philosophical problems, especially when the preacher has not yet 
mastered them; clever topical addresses prepared with a view to 
furnish good copy for the daily newspaper; literary criticisms on 
classic or current books, with such subjects as Browning’s ‘Mes- 
sage to His Age,’ or Tennyson’s ‘Christian Belief’; discussions 
of matters whose chief interest is in their relation to common gos- 
sip; and sermons which appeal continually to the church as the 
authoritative instructor in matters of faith and conduct. English- 
men, especially Anglicans, are more familiar than Americans with 
the wearisome reiteration, ‘The church reminds us,’ ‘The church 
says this.’ One layman says he prefers to receive his literary criti- 
cisms from men who are not interested to make their author ex- 
pound a gospel or support a creed; and another would rather go 
to university-extension courses than to Sunday-evening services 
for literary dissertations. As to ‘taking’ subjects, a layman gives 
this incident: ‘A friend of mine told me with intense joy that his 
church had been full on the Sunday night. I asked him what he 
preached about, and he said: ‘Courtship and Marriage.’ I only 
inquired very respectfully, ‘Is it really worth while?’” 


The sermon which is a “message to the conscience and a re- 


' sponse from above to the highest aspiration” is one which met 


with a “genuine appreciation” from the contributors to the sympo- 
sium. Some further qualities of the good sermon are enumerated : 


“It must be in the language of common life, these laymen say. 
It must be truth spoken with convictior, not qualified by desire to 
please or placate, nor uttered in a spirit to provoke opposition, 
The sermon which is valued is one which shows men their tempta- 
tions, and how to overcome them; whichinspires men to trust God 
in the midst of business anxieties ; which sustains them in the dark 
hours of adversity and loss and bereavement; which teaches and 
leads them to apply practical remedies for the sorrows of the 
afflicted and the sufferings of the poor; which kindles their love 
for children, increases their confidence in the triumph of right- 
eousness over evil in this world, and opens before them a vision 
of future blessedness with God in eternal joy and harmony with 
him. Jn a word, the sermon which men like js the one which finds 
them as they are, and shows them how they can become what in 
their best moments they desire to be. Such a sermon is a revela- 
tion of experience spoken in language understood through expe- 
rience of the hearers. It is the outcome of intimate association 
with Jesus Christ, looking on men as he looks on them, the best 
in the preacher speaking to the best in his hearers. It is the 
Word, that is, the self-manifesting God, become flesh, speaking 
not only through the mouth but through the whole personality of 
his messenger. The testimony of a number of Christian laymen 
to this effect, while not new, brings vividly home to the mind and 
conscience of the Church the conditions on which spiritual revival 


will be realized.” 
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A NEW JEWISH LAND OF PROMISE 


A NEW land of promise is held out before Jewish eyes ; but its 

exact location is still keptamystery. Somewhere in North- 
ern Africa this land is said to lie, but beyond this information the 
leaders of the “Ito” movement refuse to go. Ito, it will be re- 
membered, is the society organized through the beneficence of 
Jacob Schiff and the Rothschilds to assist Jewish emigration. Its 
aim has been especially to discover some “overtlow reservoir” 
into which the swelling stream may be turned. 
particularly urgent since it has been found that Jewish emigration 
has increased “in inverse ratio to the absorbing power of the set- 
tled and many of the imperfectly settled regions of the world.” 


The necessity is 


To find the promised land has not been easy. Zionism fixes its 
eyes on Palestine alone, and hence arises even in the Jewish ranks 
themselves opposition to other lands. Mr. Israel Zangwill, the 
novelist, charges the Jew with an “earth-aversion” so great that 
“even those who profess hunger for Palestine turn away from any 
other soil with holy horror.” Mr. Zangwill, whose words are 
quoted in The Jewish Chronicle (London, March 6), reminds those 
who maintain that all Jewish energies are necessary for Palestine 
that while “eyes are fixed trancedly on the closed gates of Zion, 
every other opportunity may slip away forever.” 


situation in these words: 


He presents the 


“In these days of earth-hunger, ‘white man’s country’ will not 
be long in the market. Asa matter of fact, the area of the earth 
available to-day for our purposes is only about half what it was at 
the first Zionist Congress. Every year sees the narrow circle 
growing narrower, with Palestine no nearer. So far from Pales- 
tine being politically open to us, the lawyers of the Jewish Colo- 
nial Trust have informed my lawyers that the Jerusalem Hebrew 
organ, Hashkafa, is restrained by an objection on the part of the 
Turkish censor from even publishing the advertisement ordered 
by the English judge in the action for the alteration of the Arti- 
cles of the Zionist Bank. The mere mention of the objects of 
Zionism appears to be treason in Palestine. Our Council has 
come into the land market only just in time. We have takena 
preliminary survey of the planet from China to Peru, and every- 
where we have heard the fall of the hammer or the voice of one 
crying even in the wilderness, ‘Going! going! . A few last 
lots remain, over which the fatal final word has not yet sounded, 
and it is upon these, as you know, that we have invited the judg- 
ment of a geographical commission of five of the most distin- 
guished Jews in the world. When I last addrest our supporters, I 
was only able to announce the verdict of four of these commission- 
ers. I am now happily ina position to give you that of the last, 
but not the least authoritative member, Dr. Paul Nathan. For 
surely all Jewry can show us no greater expert on the needs and 
sufferings of our people than the administrator of the H/72//sverein 
in Germany, the land through which nearly all Jewish emigration 

asses; than the man chosen by all western Judaism to carry to 
Russia the vast sums subscribed to mitigate the horrors of the 
pogroms ; the man who later interviewed Stolypine only to learn 
that the emancipation of the Jews in Russia was hopeless; the 
man who last year visited Rumania to relieve the starving victims 
of the rural riots driven from their villages, yet denied entrance to 
the towns; the man just back from the Orient, fresh from studying 
the industrial possibilities and impossibilities of Palestine, and 
from alleviating the famine in Jerusalem. And what is the judg- 
ment of this great Jewish expert upon the various lands of refuge 
we have indicated? Iam pleased to tell you that he gives his vote 
unconditionally for the North African territory and considers it 
advisable that a properly selected expedition be dispatched thither 
to verify our merely preliminary study of the region. I wish I 
could read you the well-balanced sentences in which he summa- 
rizes the apparent advantages of this territory over every rival pos- 
sibility, but they might indicate its geographical position too pre- 
cisely. And may I here express the hope that the Jewish press 
will not further imperil our quest by irresponsible statements and 
guesses? Let the territory remain what it was to us all before we 
set out on this quest, what it still is to the world at large—a ferra 
incognita.” 





Mr. Zangwill quotes the words of Dr. Nathan to the effect that 
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“it needs no demonstration how important it would be for the 
whole of Judaism and especially for the East European Jews 
could there be added to the existing possibilities of emigration in 
alien lands a new possibility of emigration which would have the 
additional advantage of promoting the establishment of completely 
Jewish settlements.” That the Jew is capable of meeting the 
conditions imposed by earth-acquisition Mr, Zangwill thus shows: 


“That the Jewish masses emigrating from lands of oppression 
should be assisted to build up a land for themselves instead of 
creating slums and spreading antisemitism in every other land is 

o, 2 . ’ 

a proposition so reasonable that it only needs to be understood to 
be approved, It is commonly thought that the Jews are a race of 
middlemen, and, therefore, unable to build up a civilization from 
below. But according to a bulletin just issued at Washington by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, the Russian Pale holds 
164,026 Jews engaged in and dependent on agriculture; 12,876 
others are engaged in forestry and forest industries, and 7,125 in 
cattle-raising. Thus, you see, we possess all the elements for a 
first-hand creation. Add that 54,277 Jews are in the Russian army 
and navy, and you will see that even the elements necessary to 
protect that creation are not wanting.” 





WHY ANDOVER PASSES 


» heat passing of Andover Theological Seminary points to 

“some profoundly significant tendencies in American relig- 
ious life.” So comments the New York 77zbune upon the an- 
nouncement that this famous stronghold of New-England ortho- 
doxy will be transferred next September to Cambridge and become 
a part of Harvard University. The portable part of this school 
consists of seven instructors, twelve students, and a library of 
fifty-six thousand books. In the new abode it may be expected, 
says this journal, that “the traditions and identity of old Andover 
will swiftly disappear in spite of the endurance of the present 
faculty and organization.” Tho there is “something tragic in the 
passing of a school which has played such an important part in the 
history of American theology,” yet Ze Zrcbune sees the tragedy 


“displaced by hope.” It goes on: 


“ Andover Seminary passes because in its present location it can 
not attract students. With an endowment of $850,000 in produc- 
tive funds, and with fine buildings and equipment, the school has 
been able to secure only two or three students for each class. If 
the annual income of $35,000 has been entirely spent from year to 
year, then each student at Andover has cost the institution between 
$3,000 and $5,000 annually. And even if a large part of the in- 
come has been hoarded, the small attendance makes Andover a 
very poor investment for the Congregational Church. Why can 
not students be lured thither even by tempting scholarships? 
Among many contributory causes three stand out prominently and 
explain not only Andover’s change of base, but also the general 
scarcity of candidates for the Protestant ministry. 

“First, but least important, is the rising generation’s dissatisfac- 
tion with traditional theology. This hindrance has been largely 
overcome by the increasing liberality of seminaries; to the great 
credit of leading theological faculties be it said that to-day they 
not only welcome but actually receive students of almost every 
belief which might be called Christian by any courtesy of Jan- 
guage. And yet the highways have to be scoured every summer 
for students and enticing scholarships held out. Plainly, the 
trouble lies deeper than theological differences; it roots in the 
practical American temperament. College students eager to bet- 
ter mankind are carried away from the ministry by sociologists 
lecturing on sweatshops and leading ‘slumming parties.’ Secular 
charities to-day are employing hundreds of noble-minded workers 
who, with an old-fashioned education, would have chosen the 
Church as a means of realizing their altruism. Prospective theo- 
logs who have resisted this influence are at least prejudiced in 
favor of metropolitan seminaries, all of which offer limitless op- 
portunities for practical work among the poor, the suffering, and 
the criminal. Hence, while all seminaries feel secular competi- 
tion, those in small towns are especially menaced by the fate that 
has driven Andover out of her quiet retreat back to humanity.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


AMERICAN DEVOTION TO STYLE 


MERICAN writers, says Mr. Charles Whibley, have “lagged 
A honorably behind their age.” In this one respect at least the 
American way of things brings approval from this caustic Eng- 
lish critic whose observations upon our life and institutions have 
been presented from time to time in these pages, The “wisest” 
of our writers have done their work, he asserts, “with a studious 
care and a quiet reverence,” and “as if to mark the difference be- 
tween the written language and the vernacular, they have assumed 


astyle which belonged to their grandfathers.” 


strongest forces affecting literature. “The whole continent is 
pegged out in well-acknowledged claims” and “each corner makes 
the most of its own material, and cheerfully discovers to the other 


States its character and temperament.” The result is of great and 
varied interest. We read: 


“The social history of America is being written piecemeal, and 
written often with a skill and sincerity which merit the highest 
praise. And not merely has each province found its chronicler, 
but the immigrants, also, are intent upon self-expression. ...... 

“That admirable literature should come from Chicago is of itself 


a paradox. It is still more surprizing that the 





This anomaly seems to prove to Mr, Whibley 
that in general “the tradition of literature is 
stronger than the tradition of life,” and 
prompts him to ask the interesting question, 


“Whence comes this sedulous attention to 
style, which does honor to Americau litera- 
ture?” His answer in Blackwood's Maga- 
gine (March) is: 


“It proceeds in part, I think, from the fact 
that in America men of letters were, before 
the triumph of journalism, secluded from 
their fellows. They played no réle in the 
national drama. They won no fame in the 
field of politics. They were a band of aristo- 
crats dwelling in a democracy, an zmperium 
tn tmperio. They wrote their works for them- 
selves and their friends. They made no ap- 
peal to the people, and knowing that they 
would be read by those capable of pronoun- 
cing sentence, they justified their temerity by 
a proper castigation of theirstyle. And there 








best writers of Chicago should display the 
qualities of tranquillity and reticence, which 
you would expect least of all to find in that 
monstrous city. Yet it is characteristic of 
Miss Edith Wyatt and Mr. H. B. Fuller, who 
have painted the manners of Chicago with the 
greatest skill, that they never force the note. 
They look upon their fellow-citizens with an 
amiable sympathy ; they describe them with a 
quiet humor. It is true that they have an excel- 
lent opportunity. It is true also that they rise 
to the occasion. Within the limits of Chicago 
are met the most diverse of men. On the 
one hand are the captains of industry, intent 
to amass a fortune at all costs; on the other 
are the sorry prigs who haunt Ibsen clubs 
and chatter of Browning. Miss Wyatt, with 
an exquisite irony, makes clear her prefer- 
ence. In her eyes the square-dealing and in- 
nocent boodler is a far better man than the 
sophisticated apostle of culture, and this 
truth she illustrates with a modesty and re- 
straint which are rarely met with in modern 








is another reason why American literature 
should be somewhat formal and punctilious. 
If the written language diverges widely from 


more sedulously than where no such diver- 

gence exists. For the American, accustomed to the language 
spoken by his countrymen and to the lingo of the daily press, 
literary English is an acquired tongue, which he studies with 
diligence and writes with care.” 


In this matter of devotion to old ideals of style so different from 
the vernacular of the street and the press he discovers a curious 
“irony.” It is— 


“That the country which has a natural dislike of the past still 
dances to the ancient tunes, that the country which has invented 
so much has not invented a new method of expression, that the 
country which questions all things accepts its literature in simple 
faith. The advantages of conformity are obvious. Tradition is 
nine-tenths of all the arts, and the writers of America have escaped 
the ruin which overtakes the bold adventurer who stakes his all 
upon first principles. But sometimes we miss the one-tenth that 
might be added. How much is there in the vast continent which 
might be translated into words! And how little has achieved a 
separate, living utterance! Mr. Stedman has edited an American 
anthology, a stout volume of some eight hundred pages, whose 
most obvious quality is a certain technical accomplishment. The 
unnumbered bards of America compose their verses with a diffi- 
dent neatness which recalls the Latin style of classical] scholars. 
The workmanship is deft, the inspiration is literary. If many of 
the authors’ names were transposed small injustice would be done 
them. The most of the work might have been written anywhere 
and under any conditions. Neither sentiment nor local color sug- 
gests the prairie or the camp. It is the intervention of dialect 
which alone confers a distinctive character upon American verse. 
Wisely is Mr. Stedman’s collection called an anthology. It has 
something of the same ingenuity, the same impersonality, which 
marks the famous anthology of the Greeks: it illustrates the tem- 
per not of a young but of a very old people.” 


The tendency to decentralize, thinks Mr, Whibley, is one of the 


HENRY B, FULLER, 


One of the Chicago authors who “ look upon ce 
, : their fellow citizens with an amiable sympathy Cision she sets her carefully selected facts 
the vernacular, it must perforce be studied and describe them with a quiet humor.” 


fiction, She never insists; she never says 
a word too much. With perfect con- 


and types before you, and being the 
antithesis of priggishness in a priggish city, 
she glorifies ‘the common growth of Mother Earth,’ and compels 
your agreement. Her collection of stories—‘ Every One His Own 
Way ’—as free from pretense as from exaggeration, paints the citi- 
zens of Chicago with a subtle fancy and simple truthfulness, 

“Mr. H. B. Fuller employs an ampler canvas, tho his intention 
is the same. He also discards the artifice of exaggeration. He 
attempts to harrow your feelings as little as to advertise himself. 
He displays not the seva indignatio, which won another novelist 
of Chicago so indiscreet afame. He is for gentler methods and 
plainer judgments. In ‘The Cliff Dwellers’ he has given usa pic- 
ture of the tribe inhabiting the Clifton, a giant sky-scraper full 
eighteen stories tall, ‘whose hundreds of windows,’ he tells you, 
‘glitter with multitudinous letterings in gold and in silver, and on 
summer afternoons its awnings flutter score on score in the tepid 
breezes that sometimes come up from Indiana.’ His picture is 
never overcharged; his draftsmanship is always sincere. He 
knows the tribe with an easy, familiarity, and he bears witness to 
their good and their evil with perfect equality. He is, in truth, 
neverapartizan. At his hands Chicago suffers no injury. She does 
not return his generosity. A prophet is not without honor, save 
in his own country, and when I asked for his books at the biggest 
book-shop in Chicago, I was met with a sorry stare of ignorance.” 





Mentioning the names of Mr. Howells, Frank Norris, Mrs. 
Atherton and Mrs. Wharton, Stephen Crane and Harold Frederic, 
Mr. Whibley sees that “skill is a common possession.” These 
writers “cultivate the graces as carefully as did their predecessors. 
Their artistic conscience is no less acute. Above all they have 
brought the short story toa point ot singular perfection. If Edgar 
Poe showed them the way, they have proved themselves apter dis- 
ciples than any save the most skilful of Frenchmen. It is, indeed, 
impossible to look forward to the future of American literature 
without hopefulness.” 
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HARDY’S NAPOLEONIC DRAMA 


M R. HARDY’S three-volume poetic drama, “The Dynasts,” 

has come to an end, and the critics are challenged to say 
whether it is a success or a failure. Few of them care to face the 
absolute issue of either position. “We can imagine some readers 
greatly disliking it,” says Zhe Westminster 
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fear, whereas Mr, Hardy’s characters are all alike in the hands of 
eae — eid they subserve by conflicts which are athe 

wise void of significance. So what we are Witnessing becomes a 
wild phantasmagoria of fate, not a struggle of intelligent We Nt 
with will at work and fate to mold.” - gs 


Che London Z7mes calls the drama “a great work of art,”"—~ 


yet admits that the attribute js given under 





Gazette (London), “but we can hardly imag- 
ine any one doubting that it is the work of a 
very remarkable mind, which has plunged 
into the depths of a great theme.” The first 
volume of this trilogy, it will be recalled, 
was published in 1004, and the second fol- 
lowed in 1906. Mr. Hardy's theme is the 
Napoleonic wars, and he has tried to tell the 
story “in historical sequence, omitting no im- 
portant campaign or battle, and no political 
movement that contributed to it.” 

Drama it is not and could not be, declares 
The Westminster, since no one working on 
this plan could construct drama. The work 
is thus described in general terms: 

“What he gives us is a succession of scenes 
or tableaux presented in a dialog form which 
breaks the narrative but which can not give 
us the clash of motive and personality which 


is the characteristic of dramatic dialog. The 








compulsion. It goes on: 


“By all the rules ‘The Dynasts’ should 
chaos, a drama impossible to act (that, in- 
deed, it remains), a book impossible to read 


Perusal of the three volumes togethe 


be 


- 


r proves 
it a great work of art, unified by its philo- 
sophic conception, its vision, and its work- 
manship, in which poetry constantly keeps 
‘breaking in’ through the businesslike direct- 
ness of both verse and prose. It would be 
too much to say that ‘The Dynasts’ succeeds 
in spite of its form; but it is true that the 
daring which chose that form is only equaled 
by the skill and menta) supremacy which 
have brought it to success. Looking back 
now, it is difficult to see in what other form 
Mr. Hardy could have done what he set out to 
do. There were so many requisites—swift- 
ness, spaciousness, vividness, compression, 
intensity, comprehensiveness, shock, surprize 
-—that no form of narrative, whether in prose 
or in verse, could have encompassed them all, 








reason is simple, and itapplies to any or most i a 


THOMAS HARDY, 


historical subjects. You can not bring the 


The only way, as Mr. Hardy has convinced 
us, was to make a large demand upon the 


conflicting characters on to the same scene at Who has just completed his great poetic reader; to ask him to imagine himself a spec- 


the same time. Napoleon and Wellington, drama “ The Dynasts.” 


For a like achieve tator, using his eyes on certain things shown 


for instance, can not be made to meet with- ©"! 5295 the London 7ies, we can goback — him and all the knowledge and thought at his 


out gross violation of historical fact. So the 
scene has to shift from one camp to the other, 
and we see each protagonist separately developing his own case, 
surrounded by sympathetic and admiring friends. 

“Mr. Hardy tries to link up these separate scenes by in- 
troducing ‘Phantom Intelligences’ who comment in the manner of 
the Greek chorus. There is the Spirit of the Years, the Chorus of 
the Years, the Spirit of the Pities, the Chorus of the Pities, and 
so forth. By this means he contrives to convey—in a somewhat 
fatalistic manner—the sense that some immanent will is at work 
unifying the whole process and making the various actors 


Shakespeare. 





instruments of a world-process of which they are themselves 
unconscious. 

“But, again, in so far as this is the moral of the writer, it 
reduces the actors to automata, and to that extent robs them of 
their dramatic significance. The reader may object that the ideas 
of fate and necessity are powerfully behind the Greek tragedy, but 
in that the leading characters are displayed as struggling with ne- 
cessity, and as the struggle proceeds we are moved to pity and 


to only one thing—the historical plays of 


service to fill in and connect the pictures. It 
is a large demand—there is no denying 
that. ‘The Dynasts’ is not an easy book to read; it is not a book 
to read at all without a previous working knowledge of the story 
it tells (only avery confused idea of the action of Waterloo wil! be 
gained from these packed yet vivid stage-directions), nor without 
a willingness on the reader’s part to bring all he has to the task. 
If he does so, he will be rewarded. He will learn that through 
intellectual and emotional mastery of his subject, and especially 
through that commanding unification of what in the average man 
are two points of view, Mr. Hardy has achieved a work of art by 
doing violence to a form, and has sublimated a vast and infinitely 
various material into a single shapely whole. For a like achieve- 
ment we can only go back to one thing—the historical plays of 
Shakespeare, where great and small are, as here, seen witha single 
eye, and where, as here, the common life of common humanity is 
made a part of the progress of history. 

“The thing has been done. Could it bedone again? Wewould 
advise no lesser mind to try. And by which would Mr. Hardy’s 
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SICILIAN METHODS, 


ENGLISH METHODS. 


LOVE-MAKING ON THE STAGE. 


—Norman Morrow in 7‘he Bystander (London). 
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NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CLIMAXES. 


fame and his readers’ good have won the greater increase— The 
Dynasts,’ or the three novels which might have taken its place? 
Speculation is fruitless; and at Jeast we have got ‘The Dynasts.*” 


THE CYCLONIC THEATRICAL ART OF 
SICILY 


"lags sesaoek acting is the theatrical novelty with which we are 

threatened. Word comes in foreign dispatches that the com- 
pany of Sicilian players that have been making a popular disturb- 
ance in Paris and London are engaged for a New York season. 
“Intensity of physical expressiveness” is the more polite term by 
which their exhibitions are described. “They express their feel- 
ings, not by the face alone, but by the entire frame,” we are told. 
“In their climaxes of passion, not a muscle of their bodies remains 


unmoved ; their very feet shiver with emotion; the joints of their 
thumbs turn backward, writhing, almost to the wrist.” Modern 
Italian opera, such as “Cavalleria Rusticana,” gives some hint of 
Italian physical expressiveness on the stage; but nothing, it is to 


be imagined, is shown to compare with the achievements of these 
Sicilian actors who have won the critical approbation of so staid 


an English journal as the London Sfectator. From that source 
we derive the following account : 


“The superiority of the Sicilians, however, does not depend 
merely upon the violence of their expressive force; it depends no 
less on the nature of the feelings which they express. . . . The 
material out of which, so to speak, they weave their acting is some- 
thing totally dissimilar both to the imaginative intellectuality of 
Shakespeare and to the refined self-consciousness of the civilized 
society of to-day; it is the rough, direct, and primitive existence 
of the ignorant peasants of the Abruzzi or the simple hill-folk of 
Sicily. In a word, the emotions. with which they deal are pre- 
cisely those for which vivid physical action is the only appropriate 
expression. Here are no complexities and hesitations, no hints 
and delicacies, no gradual transitions of feeling, no subtleties of 
thought; here everything is simple even to childishness, and 
straightforward even to brutality. A man flies into a temper with 
his companion, and immediately slaps his face; the next moment 
he repents, and kisses him. And in the deeper passions, the 
greater movements of the soul, there is the same directness and 
the same swift and violent simplicity. Signorina Aguglia’s ani- 
malic paroxysms remind one, by sheer force of contrast, of the 
exquisite refinements of Signora Duse’s art, and one begins to 
wonder how it is that the same race should have produced such 
opposites. . . . Doubtless it is not the highest form of tragedy ; it 
is true that her terrors want dignity, and that her affrightments are 
without decorum ; but she has brought these things under the spell 
of a most potent art, and she has made them the instruments of no 
mean triumph. The spectacle which she presents of a mind—or 
Should we rather say a body?—given over to the last extremities 


of unmixt passion—of love, or hatred, or jealousy, or terror, or 
despair—must send a thrill through the coldest, and impress the 
most obtuse. It is natural that a superficial criticism should com- 
pare Signorina Aguglia with Madame Bernhardt; but in reality 
any such comparison must be fruitless. ‘Their merits can not be 
weighed in the same scales. Madame Bernhardt is before all 
things a dweller in cities; in her most electric moments she is still 
civilized; when she is most frenzied she never loses her grace ; 
and at her best she can assume the ‘dignity ’ and the ‘decorum * of 
the grand style itself. Curiously enough, the fundamental situa- 
tion of the central scene in ‘Malia’ corresponds almost exactly 
with that of one of the great scenes in ‘Phédre ’—a scene in which, 
perhaps, Madame Bernhardt appears at her finest, The subject of 
both is a woman’s declaration of a shameful passion to the object 
of it. Madame Bernhardt shows us the mind of Racine’s heroine, 
delirious and desperate as it is, yet possest of a high conscious- 
ness, an imaginative grasp of the irony of the situation, and a 
splendid magnanimity. There is nothing of all this in Signorina 
Aguglia’s Jana—a half-savage creature possest of devils, torn in 
pieces by the bare violence of shame and of desire, unsupported 
by the reticences of convention, and unsoothed by the nobilities 
of thought. The excess of horror let loose and rampant upon a 
human being—that is a terrible sight to look upon, perhaps too 
terrible. Who that saw it did not wish, for a moment, to cry out, 
so that the dreadful thing might stop?” 


If one is beginning to question whether 7he Spectator is \ed 
captive by mere physical force, that paper’s critic hastens to as- 
sure us to the contrary. The performances of the Sicilians “are 
not all terror,” we are told. “They possess the other ingredient 


of tragedy—there is pity in them too.” We read further: 


“It is this that mitigates the hideous crudity of certain passages, 
and brings some sense of gentleness into the whole. The actors 
are not cold-hearted dissectors of passion, but men and women 
who feel and know. No one could doubt that who has seen the 
look of awful grief in /aza’s face as she sits plucking to pieces, 
with the automatic energy of desperation, the flower she holds in 
her hand, or who has witnessed the agonized stumblings of the 
witch in ‘La Figlia di Jorio ’ (‘The Daughter of Jorio ’|, when she 
has fallen into her persecutor’s power. Enough has been said to 
show that these actors are by no means the rough-and-ready per- 
formers which, from a hasty consideration of the primitive nature 
of the scenes they depict, they might be supposed to be, Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. They are brilliant and accom- 
plished to a high degree, Signorina Aguglia rises undoubtedly to 
greatness; and it is rare indeed to see on an English stage an ex- 
hibition of such easy power, such consummate mastery of the 
technic of acting, as is shown by Signor Grasso. 

“The rest of the company err on the side of a too strict adher- 
ence to conventional methods, if they err at all. The old men, for 
instance, are a little too much what every one would expect old 
men to be; and the grouping of the minor characters is occasion- 
ally overrigid, But, on the whole, the effect of movement and 
vitality produced in these pieces is truly amazing. Every actor 
appears to be overflowing with the vigor of youth,” 
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WILL SINGING ACTORS SILENCE THE 
SONG-BIRDS? 


] N the opera season about to close the kind of rivalry that has 

excited most interest has not been between the two houses, 
but between two schools. Opera as furnished by the song birds 
has been at odds with that supplied by the singing-actors. We 
have had to stand the charge, up to very recent times, of preterring 
the former. On the histrionic side we have been said to lag be- 
hind the world. The European public—tLondon almost alone ex- 
cepted—are said to demand singing-actors and singing-actresses. 
According to Mr. H. T. Parker, of the Boston 7rauscript, Europe 
in general requires three qualities in the members of its opera 
companies: “they must be able to sing, to suggest the characters 
for which they are cast, and to bear their due part in the dramatic 
action that the particular opera embodies.” These are the explicit 
demands of a director of a Paris opera-house, who is reported to 
have said that America is satisfied if her ears are pleased. He is 
cited as declaring that a performance of “Don Giovanni” had been 
given in America by a Masetto and a Zerdina whose united ages 
exceeded a hundred, whereas Mozart had plainly suggested in text 
and music very youthfu) characters. 

Mr. Parker tries to offset this reputation by recalling to mind 
Ternina’s /solde, Calvé’s Santuzza, Maurel’s Rigoletto, and 
Scotti’s Scarpia—all examples of singing-acting that have been 
familiar for several years and duly applauded. Tetrazzini and 
Sembrich, however, exert their sway by the help of no means out- 
side their vocal art. Crowds have come out to hear them; but 
crowds have also followed in the wake of Mary Garden, Renaud, 
Geraldine Farrar, and Chaliapine, chief exponents of the school 
of singing-acting, the whole subject and standards of which Mr. 
Parker represents as at present in “agreeable and profitable 
ferment.” 

An analysis of singing-acting seems to offer the question whether 
its more potent appeal is to the eye or to the ear. The illusion of 
the eye, the writer points out, counts for much in the theater, “be 
it in musical or in spoken drama, and the more vivid and plausible 
it is the better.” 

But with all the aids that costume and make-up, play of face and 
gesture, illuminating pose and significant action may afford the 
singing-actor, yet “the chief means alike for the suggestion of 
traits and the expression of moods and emotions remains his voice 
—in other words, the coloring of his tones.” The latter, it is 
urged, are by far the most important of the means. How they are 
at present employed and what manner of approval they receive in 
relation to the status of American appreciation of advanced oper- 
atic ideas, the following discusses: 


“The singing-actor . . . is then most truly such when he relies 
most fully and most adroitly upon the expressive and the charac- 
terizing quality of his tones. Kind gods may give him much ina 
voice that he can make so expressive and in an intelligence and 
imagination that prompts to such expression. Itis forthe singing- 
actor himself to master so far as he may the art of song, and in 
proportion as he has mastered it, the more significant, character- 
izing, and emotionally expressive—other things being equal—will 
be his tones. Mr. Chaliapine happened to have a rude and rather 
coarse voice. He was clumsy in the art of song. Therefore his 
singing-acting stopt short often in this Aephzstopheles at mere ex- 
ternal illusion and picturesqueness. Miss Garden, by the commu- 
nicating and compelling force of her personality, bya histrionic 
intelligence and imagination, a /vesse and an ardor that are rare 
on any stage, overcomes the defects in her singing as Sng ng and 
their consequences upon a voice that might have been yet more 
expressive, characterizing, and emotiona) than it now js. By the 
sheer force of a singularly intense and compelling temperament, 
she makes the listener forget these things and possesses him with 
the illusion that she would impart. Hers, at bottom, is a Zour de 
force of singing-acting, the exception that proves the rule, And 
Mr. Renaud and Miss Farrar exemplify that rule. He is skilled 
in the art of song; he sedulously practises it; with all his care of 
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disguise, pose, and facial play, with all his expert imagination j 
them, he believes that a singing-actor acts most significant) ah 
potently by the coloring of his tones through the art of expressiy 
song. Thence springs the vividness and the poignancy of ja 
in his operatic impersonations. And Miss Farrar is beginning to 
walk in the same path. She is learning to give each of her parts 
the distinct and characterizing voice, but to keep it the voice of 
true song. She is learning as well that she may express a)) the 
emotions and the suggestions of emotion that stir in her within 
those parts and yet keep the expression obedient to the demands 
of that song, Miss Farrar is an abler singing-actress than she 
was last year not because she is more or Jess the actress, but be- 
cause she is more the singer.” 


HENRY VIII’S “NOTES” ON MARRIAGE 


ISTORY has been supposed to furnish evidence enough of 
what Henry VIII. thought of marriage; but a recent )iter- 

ary “find” is said to shed a few more gleams. The find in ques- 
tion is a first edition of Erasmus’s work, “Christiani Matrimonii 
Institutio,” or * The Institution of Christian Marriage.” This was 
unearthed by a London bookse)ler of St. Martin’s-\ane, and bears 
evidence of having been owned by Henry VIII. The date of pub- 
lication of this little work is 1526—the year before Henry VIII. 
appealed to the Pope for a divorce from Katherine of Aragon, 
The most interesting features of the volume are certain marginal 


notes and underlined passages to which every now and then a 
rudely drawn hand will call attention, The question is, who made 
the annotations? “Even if these notes were not from the royal 
pen,” says a writer in the London Datly Chronicle (March 2), “no 
one could well go through the book without coming to the conclu- 
sion that whoever was gui}ty of these marks had specially in mind 
the great question of the royal divorce, which was then on the 


horizon. Thus one finds again and again just the points which 
were emphasized in the trial duly thumb-nailed against Erasmus’s 


text.” Further: 


“It will be remembered, for instance, that the personal matter 
which first made Henry dissatisfied with Katherine was the lack of 
healthy progeny, and especially of sons. It is known that he had 
genuine suspicions, in a superstitious sort of way, that this was 
due to Katherine being his brother’s widow. 

“Curiously enough, everything bearing upon these questions is 
heavily underlined; even when Erasmus, as was sometimes his 
custom, deals in a spirit of more frankness than delicacy with the 
most intimate matters. The passages on consanguinity and affin- 
ity are carefully marked, and also those upon the desirability of 
health in the wife. 

“On one page, where Erasmus gives a )ist of certain feminine 
faults to be avoided, another fault is added in the margin. Again, 
there is specially underlined a sentence to the effect that a mar- 
riage between an elderly woman and a young man is undesirable. 
It is on record that one of the reasons of the disagreement between 
Henry and Katherine was their difference in age. 

“If, indeed, these margina) notes were Henry’s, it is something 
of a crowning satire that the book is dedicated by Erasmus, in 
terms of courtly adulation, to Katherine of Aragon herself ! 

“So far as the actual notes are concerned, it must be confest that 
they are often extremely cramped and illegible, but they are never 
trivial. They are sometimes references to the classical authors, 
in whom Henry was better read than any prince of his time, and 
they are always those of an intelligent, serious, and inquiring 
reader. The handwriting itse)f shows that the notes were contem- 
porary with the appearance of the book itself. 

“As against the idea that these were Henry’s own notes, it 
should be confest, perhaps, that the letters are not only small, but 
slanting, while Henry VJJ\J.'s usual autograph was big, bold, and 
square, as befitted a prince ‘of most royal courage.’ However, it is 
possible that he may have written differently in the limited space 
of a pocket-book margin. 

“ Anyhow, even if the notes be merely those of some poor clerk 
in the royal employ set on to examine authorities regarding the 
great question of the day, this little volume in black and brown 
speaks to us across four centuries with a voice curiously direct.” 
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SAMUEL C., T, DODD, 


THE FINANCIAL 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


Financial writers in recent articles are 
concerned mainly with the improvement 
in the general outlook, which became per- 
ceptible a month or more ago and to which 
a decided impetus was given by the news 
that the Knickerbocker Trust Co. would 
resume business near the end of March. 
H. C. Watson, editor of Dun’s Review, 
writing in the Review of Reviews for March, 
says a study of statistics for the recent past 
‘indicates that the memorable crisis of 
October, 1907, did not unsettle the founda- 
tions of things, nor did it produce a situa- 
tion from which recovery must of necessity 
be prolonged.” The approaching election 
campaign may delay recovery, ‘‘but there 
is nothing radically wrong.” Our natural 
resources are still ‘‘only partially devel- 
oped,” the ground in some of the mineral 
regions having ‘‘scarcely been scratched,”’ 
while ‘‘little of the vast agricultural area 
has reached the point where any fertiliza- 
tion is necessary beyond scientific alterna- 
tion of crops.’”’ Mr. Watson describes the 
present conditions by the use of a figure of 
speech: 

“Commercial conditions may be likened 


to an automobile with a loose clutch; 
there is almost every indication that a rapid 
forward movement is imminent, yet prog- 
ress isslow. Fuel is abundant in the shape 
of easy money, and the engine is working 
to all appearances, while depleted stocks 
of goods suggest that the wheels ought to 
be turning rapidly, but somehow the trans- 
mission of confidence is not quite right. 
However, so much improvement has oe- 
curred from the point of greatest depression 
that there is good reason to anticipate fur- 
ther gradual gains until the wheels of in- 
dustry hum once more. Convalescence 
must be slow after so severe an i)}ness, and 
it is one of the best signs that conserva- 
tism dominates the situation, 

In discussing the decline in railway earn- 
ings and the increase in failures, he reminds 
readers that certain vital facts in connec- 


tion with them are to be borne in mind: 


‘Railway earnings have decreased about 
15 per cent. as compared with the returns a 
year ago, and it is said that the movement 
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of farm staples will soon fall off sufficiently 
to make the comparison still worse, while 
great stress is laid upon the 350,000 idle 
freight-cars, and it is suggested that the loss 
in earnings must at least equal that ratio to 
the total number. ere, again, it is neces- 
sary to look beyond the mere statistics. In 
the first place, shipments of grain and cot- 
ton have been large this season, it is true, 
but not abnormally so by any means, as 
the crops were considerably below those of 
the previous year as to quantity, although 
higher prices made the value greater. This 
must not be confounded with tonnage, 
Movement of that class of freight will show 
a decrease in coming months, but that is 
only a seasonable change and wil) not in- 
crease the percentage of loss as compared 
with last year. Moreover, the proportion 
of idie freight-cars does not represent the 
loss in earnings, as terminal facilities were 
sadly congested a year ago and the busi- 
ness was much more expensive to handle. 
Recent events enable the roads to operate 
more economically and promise additional) 
benefits in that respect. Furthermore, 
encouragement is to be found in the fact 
that each weekly return of earnings shows 
smaller losses than the week preceding, 
and the confirmed pessimist or ig- 
nores the fact that comparisons are being 
made with a year of unprecedented activity. 
Ten consecutive years of accumulating 
superlatives have unfitted the American 
mind for anything but words like ‘‘high- 
est,” “biggest,” and “‘new record.” It is 
not necessary to go back very far to find 
lower records for all the statistics under 
discussion. 

“Bank exchanges tell a story, but must 
be considered in connection with specula- 
tion, which is the most conspicuous feature 
of the recent crisis. At New York City 
the latest returns show losses of from 20 to 
30 per cent. in clearings, but legitimate 
Dusiness has not fallen off to that extent. 
At leading cities outside New York many 
of these features are eliminated, and the 
reduction of 5 to 15 pec cent. in most cases 
has more significance. while several sec- 
tions of the country are actually reporting 
gains as compared with last year’s clear- 


ings. 


“Turning to statistics of failures it is 
found that mortality has indeed been heavy, 
partly due to the rapidity with which many 
firms have engaged in business in recent 
yeats and also the increase in amount of 
money involved. In this comparison also 
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FRANK A. VANDERLIP. 


OUTLOOK 


there is a natural tendency to ignore the 
phenomenal expansion that has occurred. 
As the aggregate number of firms enlarges 
there might very properly be an increase 
in insolvencies without any heavier mer- 
cantile death-rate; that is, the proportion 
of bankruptcies. Yet there is little allow- 
ance made for the growth of business in 
most comparisons of commercial failures. 
Detailed analysis of this nature readily 
shows that the ratio of total failures to 
firms in business or the defaulted liabili- 
ties to solvent payments through the clear- 
ing-houses both make startlingly favorable 
comparisons with preceding years of special 
stress. During a period of abnormal pros- 
perity, when prices of everything are 
ascending and the banks extend credit far 
beyond the point of safety, there is a dis- 
position to expand that is an obvious men- 
ace in a time of pressure. These weak 
concerns, incompetently managed, are the 
first to succumb, and the atmosphere is 
benefited by their removal, conservative 
houses no longer having to suffer from their 
competition.” 


The Financial Chronicle (March 14), dis- 
cussing the ‘noteworthy activity in rail- 
road stocks and a quite wide rise in their 
value,’’ in spite of the fact that “no known 
facts have been found to justify this move- 
ment,” calls attention to a sympathetic 
cause for the rise as found in the ‘‘ promis- 
ing state of” the iron and steel markets, 
which are ‘‘very broad factors in and to- 
wards an industrial revival.” This paper 
adds that the tangled state of our indus- 
trial affairs “only needs a starter to un- 
ravelit,’’ and that ‘‘nature must do the work, 
and will do it if the broken threads are put 
in place.’ Our industria) distress 


ee 


arises 
wholly from our railroad derangement and 
disorganization’’; Mr. Roosevelt has been 


“the cause of all our troubles,” and it re- 
mains ‘‘the duty of every voter to get the 
railroads free from the shackles that prevent 
their full recuperative action through nat- 
ural law.”’ As an example showing that 


there is “no scarcity of investment funds,” 
when an offering is made of bonds, “‘the 
standing of which is not threatened by the 


present political crusade,” it cites the more 


than abundant bids received in the week 
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ending March 14 for the $5,000,000 New 
York State highway and improvement 
bonds, bearing 4 per cent. interest. 

OwuR COMFORTING FOREIGN TRADE. 


Perhaps the most impressive fact thus 
far cited in behalf of optimism is our for- 
eign-trade balance-sheet. Van Norden’s 
Magazine finds in this “the strongest rea- 
son for believing that the present business 
depression, wide-spread and severe as it is, 
will not be in the aggregate so disastrous 
or so long-continued as the memorable de- 
pression that began in 1873, altho it may 
prove to be as bad as the somewhat less 
severe depression which began in 1893.” 
The writer of the article adds that in 1837, 
1857, 1873, and 1893, ‘‘the balance of trade 
was against us,’ while we also “had a 
heavy foreign debt in addition to our do- 
mestic liabilities,” whereas ‘‘now, for the 
first time under financial cloud, we have 
foreign bills collectable to our credit.” 
He continues: 


“The value of our total imports in 1907 
was $1,423,326,680 and of our exports 
$1,923,498,434, an excess of exports of the 
total value of $500,171,754. This excess 
has been exceeded only in 1898, 1900, and 
1901. It is accounted for in part by the 
steady falling off of imports from April, 
when they amounted for the month to 
$129,000,000, to December, when they were 
only $92,288,771, and in part by an extraor- 
dinary increase of exports from $127,000,- 
ooo in August to $207,179,436 in December. 

“When we recall the rapidity with which 
severe depression gave way to prosperity 
in the early eighties, in consequence of 
enormous crops and heavy exportations, 
we may reasonably entertain a cheerful 
faith that the experience will be repeated 
within the coming months.”’ 


Since this article was written (probably 
about Feb. 1) later returns for our foreign 
trade to hand. Discussing 
what it calls *“‘February’s amazing trade,” 
the New York Times remarks: 


have come 


‘‘The total isremarkable. Imports shrunk 
from $123,000,000 to $79,124,401, as com- 
pared with February, 1907, and exports in- 
creased from $159,517,221 to $167,867,762. 
The result is that the excess of exports was 
$88,743,361, or an increased excess of ex- 
ports of $52,000,000, against a total ex- 
cess of exports of $36,511,538 last year. 
There is no precedent for such an excess of 
exports in February, and the record is more 
amazing when enlarged to take in the 
eight months of the current fiscal year. 
This year the excess is $520,889,724. The 
year which approaches nearest is 1901— 
the first year which furnished a billion of 
exports in eight months—and in that year 
the excess was only $491,655,000. 

“It is to be remarked that the change in 
she foreign trade which produces these 
ttriking contrasts is in the import trade 
almost altogether. Just aslast year we were 
exulting rather fearfully in the great im- 
ports of manufacturers’ materials, which at- 
tested the almost abnormal activity of our 
domestic production, so now our rejoicing 
over our phenomenal credits abroad must 
be moderated by the thought that it isa 
reflex of our lessened industrial activity.”’ 


Hints TO INVESTORS. 

Frank A. Munsey is contributing each 
month, to the magazine which bears his 
name, articles on the outlook for business 
‘‘and something more about investments.”’ 
In his March article he notes that “the 
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trend of prices is upward’’ and predicts 
that ‘‘this improvement will go on until 
higher levels are reached’’—a prophecy 
fulfilled since the article was written. He 
calls attention to the familiar, tho oft- 
times neglected, fact that ‘‘the immediate 
dividend on a security is not alone the 
measurement of its value,’ its prospective 
value being “equally important,” since 
there are stocks and bonds which pay 
on present prices five, six, seven, and even 
eight per cent. When writing the article 


(Jan. 27) Mr. Munsey predicted: 


“The movement of merchandise will start 
up in another month or so, and from that 
time on there will be increased activity on 
the part of all the transportation compa- 
nies,the railroads, and the steamship lines. 
In fact, every day now records an improve- 
ment in the activities of business and in the 
movement of grain and cotton and mer- 
chandise. And when the heavy business 
of the fall is reached we shall find ourselves, 
as we found ourselves last fall and several 
preceding falls, sorely crippled for lack of 
necessary transportation facilities to handle 
the vast products of the earth and of our 
industries. The wise railroad management 
will recognize this fact.” 

Mr. Munsey prints a table of stocks and 
bonds showing the highest prices obtained 
for them in 1906 and 1907 and the prices 
ruling for Jan. 27, 1908, with the changes 
since Nov. 23, 1907, the dividend rate and 
the yield at that rate on the prices of Jan. 
Below will be found this table, with 
the prices for March 13, 1907, added and 
showing changes, mainly slight. It should 
be said here that Mr. Munsey’s general 
advice to purchasers is: ‘‘If you buy any of 
these securities, buy outright, and don’t 
worry about the daily fluctuations of prices. 
Don’t buy on margin.”’ 


2a 
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THREE MEN oF Marx. 

In the world of finance and industry in 
late years have been three remarkable 
men of whom _ interesting are 
printed in recent magazines. Of Prank 
A. Vanderlip, of whom it is no secret that 
he “will before very long succeed James 
Stillman as president of the National City 
Bank, the largest, the most powerful, and 
the best known bank in America,’ Charles 
F. Speare writes in The Review of Reviews. 
Mr. Vanderlip is already ‘‘ the actual guiding 
head of the institution six months in the 
year.’’ It was in the summer of rgo1 that 
Mr. Vanderlip, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, left Washington and came to this 
bank as vice-president. He thus found 
himself in “‘the most amazing and cer- 
tainly the most difficult situation in which 
he has ever been placed.”” Says Mr. Speare: 


articles 


“A desk was given to him in a very good 
location in the parlors of the bank aud 
possessing a pleasant outlock on Wall 
Street. But no duties were assigned. 
Here he was, a high-salaried officer, a part 
of one of the smoothest-running machines 
in existence, but with no apparent obli- 
gation to make this machine go. Mr. Van- 
derlip let the role of critic alone. There 
was danger of treading on other people’s 
toes; infinite tact, good nature, and diplo- 
macy were required. What he realized 
most forcibly was that he had been given a 
chance to find himself. and that the highest 
premium paid by the business world into 
which he had been transplanted was for 
ideas. Therefore he looked around to see 
ee he could broaden the scope of the 
yank.”’ 


Before going to the bank Mr. Vanderlip’s 
experience had been novel enough for a 
banker’s. Born on a farm an hour’s ride 
from Chicago, he had begun life as an 

(Continued on page 454.) 


RAILROAD STOCKS 


Highest Highest Closing Change Annual Yield Closing 
price price price since Dividend to price 
in 1906 in 1407. Jan. 27, Nov. 23 ate Purchaser March 13 
1908 1908 ’ 
PASC OTD ia oe sie She oe eae ati 1104 108} 72h + rf 6 8.3 71} 
Baltamore and Ohio... 5... 2.0:0500.6.5% 125% 122 874 + of 6 6.8 8o0f 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul..... 199% 1574 112} +153 7 6.2 116 
Chicago and Northwestern........... 240 205 148 +17 7 ac7 145 
Delaware and Hudson.. eer tstiee 2343 227% 152} +21} 9 5.9 151 
Keneat NOPURRET oo .c 1 cs cs ce cteee ces 348 189} 122 + 8} 7 s 9 121 
TUPESETS OT or: a ae ere 1844 172 131} +134 7 aa 126 
Louisville and washville............. 1563 1454 98k +104 6 6.1 95h 
New York Cefitrl.... 2... ...0scc2s55 1564 134% 97% + 3h 6 6.3 98} 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 204} 189 1384 + 3} 8 5.8 131 
Norfolk and Western................ 97% 92} 66 + 3? 5 7.6 63 
Northern Pacific... 0. ...0e cee ces 2324 1894 127% +1095 7 S 1263 
POPS RaWAWININE  oo ce<- save ein sees civinve bein ees 1474 141% 113 + 2} 7 6.2 1164 
eS RS Re A een RON ROL eS, 104 139% IO1g +20 4 3.9 1024 
RGR ERAIEER TINUE 5, G5s:s6- <0. 15 vate ace <w 'e mcaiswlere 97} 96} 744 + 6} 6 8 724 
SS INR CITI Gs ccs Calc e Sinise tess 1954 183 122¢ +10 10 ie 122 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
Highest Highest Closing Change Annual Yield Closing 
price price price since Dividend to price 
in 1906 in 1907 Jan. 27, Nov. 2 Rate Purchaser March 13, 
1908 1908 
American Car and Foundry (pfd.).... 105 103 884 + 74 7 7.9 884 
American Locomotive (preterred)..... 120} 111} go} + 54 7 1.7 gos 
American Smelting (preferred)........ 130 117% g1 + 54 7 9.7 g2 
American Sugar (common)........... 157 1373 pee + 10} 7 6.2 118 
Reraeial POOUTEC. oc sc ss oc ce cc csc eas 184 163 120 + 11% 8 6.6 11g 
National Biscuit (preferred).......... 1184 117% 1064 +163 7 6.6 110 
National Lead (preferred)............ 1064 103 go + 7 7 7.8 92 
United States Steel (common)........ 50} 50% 283 + 43 2 7 328 
Unites States Steel (preferred)........ 113} 1077 92 + go} 7 7.6 orf 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical (pfd.)..... 117 108 go + 5 8 8.9 gt 
Western Union Telegraph* .......... 94h 84} 574 — 3 5 8.7 48 


* Last dividend paid in stock. 


As heretofore often said in these columns, intending purchasers must always bear in 
mind the vital element of uncertainty in such tables as the above—will the rate of divi- 
dend be maintained? Only this month (March 18) the New York Central reduced its 
rate from 6 to 5 per cent., and predictions were then made that other roads, whose earn- 
ings had recently declined, would follow its example at their next annual meetings. 
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IJINSU RAN CE COMPANY: 


ORSAMERIGAS 


THE 


| NEW Low Cost Policy | 








Annual cat 
Whole Life Policy 
Per $1,000 
Age 20 = $14.96 
Age 25 = 16.77 
Age 30 = 19.08 

= 22.10 











STRENGTH OF *} 
{8 GIBRALTAR 





Gives 


nore LIFE INSURANCE J 
LESS MONEY 


Every come Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 













* 
~ 


PN ee 


PARIS: AEE AIRMAN DOL TRAE < = 
" : - mate 
, ‘ 


Annual Cost 
Whol? Life Policy 
Per $1,000 
Age 40 = $26.09 
Age 45 31.47 
Age 50 = 38.83 
Age 55 = 48.98 








Send your age nearest birthday for 
specimen policy. State occupation. 
Address Dept. R. 











Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


The Prudential 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


COLUMNS OPEN TO CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENT ANNOUNGEMENTS ONLY 














6” INTEREST ON FIRST ) 
MORTGAGE FARM LOANS 


Real Estate is the basis of all wealth. Stocks 
and Bonds may shrink and fade into thin air, but 
the value of Agricultural Land seldom depreci- 
ates, on the contrary it is ever advancing. 

We make loans on Farm Lands jn the riehest 
and most prosperous part of North Dakota, which 
will net the investor 6%—no charge for collecting 
and remitting interest. 

Abstract of title submitted for examination and approval. 
We make the guarantee of 6%, and furnish the seeurity to make 





OAKES NATIONAL BANK, Oakes, North Dakot 








bc. 5!b Sealed Boxes Only! 





good. Correspondence solicited. 
ota 
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Best Sugar or Fea and Coffee’ - By Grocers Everywhere! 
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Fact Book about 


the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The story of the unprec- 
edented development of this 
company during the past ten 
years is told in a 20-page 
pamphlet which we have just 
published. 


A copy will be mailed on 


request, without charge. 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


BANKERS 
Members N. Y. and Phila. Stock Exchanges 
27 Pine St., NewYork. 501 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


BUY 
TAX BONDS 





Of schools, cities, villages, county drains, etc. 
Taxes provide means of payment, not dependent 
upon business for success. 


We own many issues of 5% to 6% bonds, de- 
nominations $100 to $1,000, and off 
attractive prices. 


Send for our Booklet D, “An Argument for 


er them at 


Tax Bonds.” Get our offerings and your name 
on our mailing list. 


References everywhere. Customers in thirty 
states. 


REMOVAL NOTICE 


Our business by its enormous growth demands 
change in location to a more central point. We 
have therefore removed to St. Louis, Missouri, 
and request our patrons to address us as below, 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON CO. 


229 Merchants-Laclede Bank Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














Selecting Bonds 


It is the consensus of opinion that the 
bonds of conservatively managed corpora- 
tions now offer investment opportunities 
which, to many persons, are not likely to 
occur again in a lifetime. 


We shall be glad to submit toinves- 
tors copies of our 8-page circular de- 
- scribing in detail a carefully select- 
ed list of investment bonds yielding 
about 5 to 6 4 per cent. and suitable 
for the most discriminating buyers. 


Write for Circular No. 454 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 








Members New York Stock Exchange 





apprentice in a machine-shop, the first 
opening he found after his father’s death. 
When he had saved enough money to pay 
his expenses, he went for a year to the Uni- 
versity cf [llinois; became afterward a re- 
porter in Chicago, where he rose speedily to 
be financial editor of the Chicago Tribune, a 
place in which he won distinction among 
finan-ial men in that city. When Lyman 
J. Gage went to Washington as Secretary 
of the Treasury, he secured Mr. Vanderlip 
as his private secretary and three months 
later secured his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, the place from 
which he was called to the City National 
Bank. 

Newton Dent contributes to the Broad - 
way Magazine (Feb.) a sketch of Elbert 
H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors 
of the United States Steel Corporation, ‘in 
which is made the following impressive 
statement: 

“Above him are 100,000 stockholders, 
who demand dividends; and beneath him 
are 200,000 workmen, who demand wages. 
He is the obedient Ceasar of an empire 
which owns more land than the States of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont; supports more people that there 
are in Nebraska; employs more men than 
fought at Gettysburg; sails a larger navy 
than that of Italy; makes more steel than 
Germany; gathers ina larger revenue than 
the United States;' and represents more 
capital than all the banks in the city of New 
York. 

‘* Judge Gary is not a railroad man, yet 
the six railway systems of his company, 
operating 35,000 cars, would reach from 
New York to Mexico if they were put end 
to end. He is not a practical manufac- 
turer, yet he is the overlord of 1,700 in- 
dustrial communities. He is not a miner, 
yet his company is tearing iron ore and coal 
from the earth with an army of 40,000 men.” 

Judge Gary is like Mr. Vanderlip in that 
he was born on a farm in Illinois. As a 
boy he chopped wood, fed cattle and went 
to a country school. He then went to the 
University of Chicago, read and practised 
law, served as a county judge, took up 
corporation law, and “about ten years ago 
quit law for steel.’’ The story proceeds: 

‘‘He and Robert Bacon and others had 
organized the Federal Steel Company—a 
two-hundred-million-dollar merger; and 
the steel men had insisted that he should 
become its president. This brought him 
into close touch with J. P. Morgan, who 
was a director; and three years later, when 
Morgan set to work on the billion-dollar 
Steel Trust, his first act was to call in Gary.”’ 

To the same magazine Herbert N. Cas- 
son contributes a sketch of Samuel C. T. 
Dodd, ‘‘the real organizer of the greatest 
trust in the world ’’—Standard Oil—‘‘ who 
rose from a log cabin in a Pennsylvania 
wilderness,’’ created and protected the 
trust for twenty-five years, and then died 
with his name practically unknown to the 
American people.’’ Says Mr. Casson: 

‘‘Dodd lived and died in comparative 
oblivion, without either fame or millions, 
when he might have had both for the asking. 
During that time he was the attorney-in 


dividends. It increased its share of the 
American oil business from four per cent. 
to eighty-five. It enlarged its yearly out- 
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AN UNUSUALLY STRONG 
———— INVESTMENT 


IN SMALL DENOMINATIONS 
$100 $500 $1,000 


First Mortgage 6% 
Guaranteed Gold Bonds 


Secured by: 





First Mortgage on Rich Agri- 
cultural Land 


o American Water W. 
Guaranteed by ° por» aerate ohne 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000 
ESTABLISHED 1882 


Protected by: United States Government 
—_—_ Legislation 





For further reference write to any Bank in 
Pittsburgh. 

Circular and handsomely illustrated volume, 
“Irrigation,” mailed free on request. 


BATTLES, HEYE & HARRISON 
131 South 5th Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


W.H. TRUMBULL & COMPANY, 
35 Congress Street, - - ‘on, Mass. 


H. M. PAYSON & CO., - Portland, Me. 


Municipal and Corporation 
Securities Company 

J. S. KUHN, Pres. L. L. McCLELLAND, Sec. and Treas. 

349 Fourth Avenue - - Pittsburgh 














OPPORTUNITY 


To obtain now some of our carefully selected first 
mortgage loans. Over thirty-two years experience. 
Six per cent. payable semi-annually in New York 
Exchange. Largeassortment on hand to accommo- 
date both large and smallinvestors. Papers com- 
plete and ready fordelivery. Write for particulars. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, LAWRENCE, KAN. 








chief the Standard Oil paid $500,000,000 in 





A Delicious Tonic 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 








| William and Pine Streets New York 








orates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invig- 








OUR BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 

PLAN OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is the safest, most convenient and fairest 
to depositors ever devised. From the 
moment your money reaches us 


FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST 


is paid upon it. Your funds are always 
on deposit, always working for you, yet 
when you need money you can have our 


BANK MONEY ORDERS 


CASHED ANYWHERE—AT ANY 
TIME. with interest added. The plan is 
new, the latest and best idea known to 
modern banking practise. Our Booklet 
“P” tells all about it. Write for on2 
today. 


THE DEPOSITORS SAVINGS 
@ TRUST Co. 
- Tom L. JoHNSON, President 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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put from a few trainloads of oil to 22,000, 
ooo barrels. And it widened the scope of 
its activities until it became the most in- 
ternational of all corporations, selling its 
oil to fifty countries with its own fleet of 
a hundred steamships. It was he who 
unlocked the doors of foreign countries.” 


In early life Mr. Dodd was by turns an 
errand-boy, grocer’s clerk, and printer's 
devil. After many struggles he became a 
lawyer in 1859, the year of the first oil-well 
in Pennsylvania. Of the man’s personal 
side Mr. Casson says: 


‘‘Dodd seldom argued a case in court. 
He had an inborn dislike of publicity and 
loud talking. When he asumed charge of 
the principal Standard Oil lawsuits his 
plan was to push other lawyers on the stage 
and prompt them from behind the scenes. 
In the famous investigation of 1888, for 
example, when the Standard Oil Trust ex- 
plained itself to the New York Legislature, 
the voice was the voice of Choate, but the 
words were the words of Dodd. 

“Dodd had none of the instincts of the 
money-maker. His ability was not in 
getting wealth, but in organizing it. From 
his point of view, a trust was not a device 
to make millions, but rather a smooth-run- 
ning machine to produce better goods at 
lower prices. Dodd never asked for a big- 
ger share in the profits he had helped to 
make. One morning, after he had done an 
especially fine stroke of legal work, a friend 
rushed into his office to congratulate him. 
Several minutes later, a second friend ran 
in,onthesameerrand. Then came a third 
and a fourth. 

“*VYou certainly earned it, Dodd,’ 
shouted one. 

‘“**Earned what?’ exclaimed Dodd. ‘I 
don’t understand you.’ 

“““Why,’ said the four men, all talking 
at once, ‘your salary has been doubled. 
You are to get $50,000 a year.’ 

‘**Salary doubled!’ repeated Dodd, quite 
undisturbed at the news. ‘I hadn’t heard 
of it. Whatever will I do with all that 
money?’”’ 





HAPPY OLD AGE 
Most Likely to Follow Proper Eating 





As old age advances, we require less food 
to replace waste, and food that will not 
overtax the digestive organs, while supply- 
ing true nourishment. 

Such an ideal food is found in Grape-Nuts, 
made of whole wheat and barley by long 
baking and action of diastase in the barley 
which changes the starch into sugar. 

The phosphates also, placed up under the 
bran-coat of the wheat, are included in 
(irape-Nuts, but left out of white flour. 
They are necessary to the building of brain 
and nerve cells. 

“T have used Grape-Nuts,’’ writes an 
Iowa man, ‘‘for 8 years and feel as good 
and am stronger than I was 10 years ago. 
I am over 74 years old and attend to my 
business every day. 

“Among my customers I meet a man 
every day who is 92 years old and attributes 
his good health to the use of Grape-Nuts 
and Postum, which he has used for the last 
5 years. He mixes Grape-Nuts with Postum 
and says they go fine together. 

‘‘For many years before I began to eat 
Grape-Nuts, I could not say that I enjoyed 
life or knew what it was to be able to say, ‘I 
am well.’ I suffered greatly with constipa- 
tion; now my habits are as regular as ever 
in my life. 

‘‘When I make extra effort I depend on 
Grape-Nuts food and it just fills the bill. I 
can think and write a great deal easier.”’ 

‘‘There’s a Reason.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
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The excellence of its 
work is only equaled 
by the ease with which 
it accomplishes it. 


Write us or any branch for full information 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
SyrRacusE, New Yorx« 
Branches Everywhere 
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900,000 users. 
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made it the type 























of other builders. 





O organists, members of organ committees, 
and to persons interested in organ con- 
struction we extend a cordial invitation to 

visit our factory, where every facility is afforded for 

investigation of our instruments in the making and 


for personal comparison of our system with that 


Our descriptive book gladly furnished upon request. 

























“The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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The Single-Cylinder 
CADILLAC 


The single-cylinder Cadillac is 
the car that proves its worth 
365 days in the year. Through 
mud, sand or snow, on rough 
roads, up steep grades, or in 
any test calculated to show 
the mettle of a motor—-.here 
you will be amazed at the 
constancy, power and endur- 
ance of the popular single- 


[ay cylinder 

















This type de- 
ra monstrates conclusively that there 
may be real economy in automobil- 
ing. It is the least expensive of alll 
cars to maintain and operate, bring- 
ing all the pleasures of motoring 
within reach of the average family. 


There are actual facts and figures on 
this up-keep question in our booklet 


The Truth About the Automobile 
and What it Costs to Maintain One 








Compiled from sworn statements of 
158 owners. Sent on.request for Book- 
let No. 23. Thesingie-cylinder Models 
T andS are described in Catalog T 23 

Cadillac Model H. four cylinders, 
20 h. p., $2,500. is described in Catalog 
H 23; Model G, four cylinders, 25h. p., 
$2,000, in Catalog G 23 


Prices include pair of dash oil 
lamps, tail lamp and horn. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Mick. 


Memver 
























Supply House in America 
Everything for the Automobile 


Our 1908 Catalogue 
just out, 200 pages, 1000 
illustrations, 5000 de- 
Mmscriptive prices, yours 
for the asking. 


Neustadt Automobile and Supply Co. 
The Growing House 


Largest Parts and 















3933 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
TYPEWRITER, BARCAINS 
ae 5, 








and up. Many of these 
“ machines have been in use less 
= than sixty days, are as good as 
: new, and we guarantee them to 
ive exactly the same service. 
yrite us before you buy, stating 
make of machine you prefer. 
We will give you the best type- 
writer bargains ever offered 
shipped subject to examination. 
~*~ McLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER EX. 


141 Ozark Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





CURRENT POETRY | 


My Thoughts Go Marching Like An Armed 
Host. 


By WititiaM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. 


My thoughts go marching like an arméd host 

Out of the city of silence, guns and cars; 
Troop after troop across my dreams they post 

To the invasion of the winds and stars. 
O brave array of youth’s untamed desire® 

With thy bold, dauntless captain Hope to lead 
His raw recruits to Fate’s opposing fire, 

And up the walls of Circumstance to bleed: 
How fares the expedition in the end? 

When this, my heart, shall have old age for king 
And io the wars no further troop can send, 

What final message will the armstice bring? 
The host gone forth in youth the world to meet, 

In age returns—in victory or defeat? 

—The Evening Transcript (Boston). 





Memory’s Ghost. 
By Lurana W. SHELDON. 


Strange apparition of a vagrant hour, 
Thou comest as a mist from o’er the sea—~ 
Dim fashioned—gliding silently, 
To burst the bud of memory into flower. 
Some passing soul has given thee for dower 
A cunning hand with which to touch the heart— | 
Thrilling afresh the life-blood with thy power } 
Till wounds. forgotten, with new anguish smart. 
Thou hast no season—neither night nor day 
Can speak thine absence, truly, from our side; 
At any step along our fleeting way 
The mocking shadows of thy presence glide. \ 
Face unto face, we mutely stand and gaze, 
Knowing thee well—thou ghost of bygone days. 
—Metropolitan Magazine (April). 








A Message. 
By Lypia SCHUYLER. 


Come, dear, from the fortresses of granite 
Walling half the world out, half the skies away; 

Come where the low land, open by the shore-side, | 
Offers to its children what a free land may ! | 


Broad land, level land, leagues of grass and clover, 
Ranks of shining corn-blade and tall tossed plume, | 

Dark cedar sentinels for long files of forest, | 
Goldenrod afire in a smoke of aster bloom. 





Wide land, winds’ land, level for their coursers | 
Whencesoe’er they come with smell of soil or sea 
| North winds, west winds, whatsoe’er their quarter, 


Straight rush their cavalcades—straight, strong, 
free. 


(Far mystic meeting-place of world’s marge and 
heaven, 
| Curves the horizon line, perfect to the view: 
| Hill crest nor mountain breast breaks the mighty 
circle— : 
Round lies the planet ‘neath a hemisphere of blue. 


This is the glory of the level-lying wide lands, 
This is the splendor that no steep lands know» 
Glory of the paths where in clear hemicycles, 


World-rim to world-rim, the constellations go. 


PEACHES 4 We offer you 1 

- e Elberta Peach Tree, 
> s 1 Red Cross Currant Bush, 1 C. A. Green 
3 “*4 New White Grape Vine, and 2 Live-For- 
ever Rose Bushes, all delivered to your 
house. by mail for 25 cents, or two of these 
collections for 50 cents, or four of these co!- 
: lections for $1.00. (Capital $100,000.00.) 
Send forfree Fruit Catalogue, and a copy of Green's Fruit 
Magazine. Established 30 years. Five Nursery Farins. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y- 


HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS 


In thirty days I gained normal weight and 
health, after vainly searching in America, 
Europe, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Japan. Mynew 
Free Booktet explains, summarizes knowl- 
edge gleaned during search and gives reasons 
for man’s disease-bondage as compared to 
lower animals’ abundant health. Touches 
upon all common ailments. Write now to 
























J. LAMBERT DISNEY, P.O. Sta. P., Box 12, Jamesburg, N. J. 





Made to 
GUARANTEE 











This answers every question of 
quality to the purchaser of a 


awes.von (al 
il SM NG 


It means that we are responsible to the 
wearer for the ravages of the weather 
—a strong statement, — made of our 
faith in the quality of materials and 
skill of workmanship which go into 
Hawes, von Gal Hats. As to style, 
we make style—this by virtue of the 
fact of being the largest producers of 
men’s hats, Leaders always set the 
pace. With quality guaranteed and 
style assured, ask your dealer for a 
Hawes, von Gal Hat. 
Shapes in stiff and soft hats 


to suit every face, figure and 
fancy. $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 


We are Celebrated 
makers of the $3.00 Hat. 


Send for catalogue G, illustrating 
the leading and exclusive styles for 
Spring and Summer of 1908. 


Fawes vox (ll 


INCORPORATED 
DANBURY, CONN. 


WHOLESALE OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 














ARE YOU GETTING STOUT ?£ 


The Ewing Reducing Band S 















Will reduce your Abdomen 4 to 14 inches withe 
out the slightest injury to bodily health—no diet- 


ing, drugs or exercise, 

Made of light materials, lined with thin A 
medicated rubber, ventilated and comfortable / @iypgggagames 
to wear--no straps, steels or buckles, 

Sold with a positive guarantee. \ 

Wonderfully successful in cases of Hernia. \ 
Endorsed by Physicians. 

Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated booklet, R 
self-measurement blank and endorsements from 
physicians and the laity. 


ELIZABETH EWING 
Dept. B G, 1000 Sheffield Avenue, Chieago 
Physicians write for special prices. 

















ie deposited with this bank on 
our Certificate plan at 6% is safe, 
5. because secured byample capital andcare- § 
#]: ful management. Write for booklet ‘‘D.” r\ 


FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
‘ CAPITAL $100.0002 BILLINGS, MONT. 
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es casita tales in the sumptuous west n 
land 
eS blossom, they bloom around the H EK Cluett Sy stem has looked out for 


Green and amber northward, rosy in the east realm, 
Amethyst where amethyst the southern waters lie. 


Thunder drums, levin swords, musketry of rain- 


bursts— 
How the midnight battle-crash the whole vault 


fills ! 
Day brings the pageant of the white cloud masses, 
Lordlier and lovelier than snow-embastioned hills. 
Scents of the salt breeze and scents of the clover, 
Wild rose and clethra and bayberry’s breath, 
Glamor of the sea-shine, witchery of mist wreaths— 
Hark ! they are calling and the summer hasteneth: 
Come, dear, come from the shut and hampered 
valleys, 
Come where the waves on the long beaches run, 
Come where the bosom of the warm earth is 
breathing 
Cool breaths of ocean in a broad sweep of sun! 
—The American Magazine (April). 


PERSONAL 


Cannon-balls of Silver.—Making silver bullion 
into cannon-balls too heavy to be carried away on 
muleback, is one way of outwitting highway rob- 
bers and road-agents. Senator William M. Stewart, 
whose Recollections are being published in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, tells of an amusing incident from 
his mining experiences in Nevada where this clever 
ruse was the means of saving him and his associates 
the loss of a fortune. 

It seems that a company of outcasts had discov- 
ered veins of precious metal running across the edge 
of the ravine which terminated in their resort in 
Death Valley. Being too lazy to work the find them- 


selves, the highwaymen sold the mines to Senator 


« 





GROWING STRONGER 
Apparently, with Advancing Age. 





‘Tn 1896, at the age of 50 years, I collapsed 
from excessive coffee drinking,’ writes a 
man in Mo, ‘‘For four years I shambled 
about with the aid of crutches or cane, most 
of the time unable to dress myself without 
help. 

‘‘My feet were greatly swollen, my right 
arm was shrunken and twisted inward, the 
fingers of my right hand were clenched and 
could not be extended except with great ef- 
fort and pain. Nothing seemed to give me 
more than temporary relief. 

‘Now, during all this time and for about 
30 years previously I drank daily an average 
of 6 cups of strong coffee—rarely missing a 
mea). 

‘“My wife at last took my case into her 
own hands and bought some Postum. She 
made it according to directions and I liked 
it fully as well as the best high grade coffee. 

““Tmprovement set in at once. In about 
6 months I began to work a little, and in 
less than a year I was very much better, 
improving rapidly from day to day. lam 
now in far better health than most men of 
my age and apparently growing stronger 
with advancing age. 

‘‘l am busy every day at some kind of 
work and am able to keep up with the pro- 
cession without acane. The arm and hand 
that were once almost useless now keep far 
ahead in rapidity of movement and beauty 
of penmanship.”’ 

“There’s a Reason.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read ‘“‘The 
Road to Wellville,’”’ in pkgs. 


L all the requirements of fit, workman- 
ship, material, finish, graduated sizes and 
the like, so the only thing that you need 
to look out for is 


the Cluett label. 


(“Auk 


SHIRTS ~ 


$1.50 and more. 





‘*To-Day’s Shirt,’’ a booklet, is yours for the asking. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & COO. 
Makers of Arrow Collars 


463 River Street Troy, N. Y. 











50 CALLING CARDS $4 oo Running Water in Country Houses 
© am d 


CINCLUOING ENGRAVED PLATED Every country resident, if there’sa stream on 
These cards, in script, are as good as they can be his land, can. have running water in his house, 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a dol. giving him city conveniences, and in his barn, 
lar, with your name (one line), or ask for a sample coving ain ¢he drudgery of hand pumping. 
if you are skeptical. HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves Nia ths sina H d lic R 
a lasting impression of tone an ignity— lu- 
siveness such as you seek. ee lagara y rau Ic am 


Everything in Engraving. Works day and night without attention. 


Better than a gasoline engine or wind- 
S mill. Send for booklet K, and esti- AM 
“ mate. We f sh_ towers and tanks. ! 


; ’ NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE c0., 
900 Chestnut Street Philadelphia || 140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa, 


























CARBO MAGNETIC RAZORS are tempered elec- 
trically—the heat can be controlled to a certainty, 
thus securing an evenness of temper impossible 


with fire. 
Every part of every blade is exactly the same. 
Carbo Magnetic Razors require attention less 
often than any others, and will last a lifetime. 





Write for booklet ** Hints on Shaving,’’ stating your dealer’s 
name, and whether or not he handles the Carbo Magnetic 
Razor: — We will then arrange so that you can test one 
for 30 pays without obligation on your part to purchase. 





Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 
| 445-447 Broadway, New York 








Double concave | Carbo-Magnetic 
for heavy beards Strop 
$3.00 $1.00 


Hollow Ground | Set of two in 
as illustrated leather case 


$2.50 $5.50 
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The Mallory Cravenette Hat 
is DOUBLY Guaranteed 


The name of Mallory, since 1823, 
has stood for the best in men’s hat- 
wear—honest materials, best work- 
manship, and styles that are accepted 
as standards, 

Besides this guarantee of excel- 
lence, the Mallory Cravenette Hat 
has what no other hat can have— 
the quality of being weather-proof 
from the Cravenette process. This 
makes a Mallory stay new in spite 
of all kinds of weather. 

Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50 
and $4.00. Sold by first-class dea)- 
ers everywhere. 

We send free, upon request, an il- 
lustrated booklet of hat styles for 1g08. 

E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 


Established 1823 
413 Astor Place, Cor. Groadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 











CRAVENETTE HATS 














9,059-Word 
Business Book I[s Free 


Simply send usa » and receive free our illustrated, 9,059- 
word Business Booklet which tells howpriceless business experi- 
ence, squeezed from the lives of 112 successful men, may be made 
yours—yours to boost yout salary, yours to increase your profits. 
Sending for this free Booklet binds you to nothing, involvesn o 
obligation; yet it may be the means of starting you on the road to 
better things. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Send to 
SYSTEM, Dept. 96 151-157 Wabash Ave., Chicago 









to Apply on Price. 


<= TYPEWRITERS maxes 


D AY) the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any: 
where at %tol4 M’Pr’s Prices, allowing Rental 

Shipped with privilege of 
examination. ¢@" Write for [Illustrated Catalog V. 


Typewriter Emportam, 2-04 Lake 8t., Chicago 


Stewart and several other capitalists. As he tells 
the story: 

Out of these mines and the ore on the surface we 
extracted about a million of money; and, if we could 
have continued a few months longer, we would have 
received all our investment back without loss. The 


abrupt termination ot the ore involved a large loss 
to the investors, 





While our operations were in progress the outlaws 
were very cordial, and they seemed to like the locality 
so well that they could not be persuaded to go away, 
but hung around and acted affectionate and sociable 
and kind. We were on such good terms with them 
that they did not hesitate to ask me when I expected 
to begin shipping bullion, and then I realized they 
had sold their mines, not with the intention of giving 
up the profits, but merely to save themselves the 
necessity of labor. 

Having nothing to do, they occasionally fell out 
with newcomers of their own character, and used 
their weapons with remarkable skill. Those who 
lost their lives in these encounters were regarded as 
unlucky—nothing more. Wells Fargo & Co. were 
in the habit of establishing express offices at mining 
camps which were productive; but, when I tried to 





make arrangements for an express station at our 
mine, they said that they ‘‘guessed not.’’ They said 
they wouldn’t run any risks at Panamint, not with 
that bunch of highwaymen lying around just waiting 
to swoop down and gobble up every dollar in sight. 
We were stumped. We were getting out plenty of 
ore, but didn’t dare to run it into bullion, because the 
minute we did the property would change hands. 
Finally I hit onascheme. I had some molds made 
in which a ball of solid silver could be run weighing 
seven hundred and fifty pounds. Then I began 
smelting the ore, and I ran out enormous cannon-balls 











Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, t 
waterproof coating. *New-Skin”’ heals Cuts, Abra: 
sions, Hang-Nails, Chapped and Split Li iS Or 
Fingers, Burns Blisters, etc. Instantly relieves 
Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, ete., ete. 
A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
on igs soe chafed or blistered by new or heay 
shoes. JHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY : 
GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are able to eee 
scratch or scrape our skin. ‘* NEW-SKIN”’ will 
hea) these injuries, wil) not wash off, and after it is 
applied the injury is forgotten, as ** NEW-SKIN ” 
to “Pp om until the broken skin 
is healed under it. aint it with *Noew-Skin? 
and forget it,”° is literally true. NowSkin 
CAUTION: WE_ GUARANTEE our claims for 
“NEW-SKIN.”? No one guarantees substitutes or 
imitations trading on our reputation, and the guar- 
antee of an imitator would be worthless anyway. 
ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING New-Snine 
Sample size, 10¢. Family size (like illustration), 25e 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package 


anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 


64-66 Poplar St. 
fOougias Mfg. Co. Dept. $5, Brooklyn, NY 

















of the precious stuff that could have bombarded a 
battle-ship. 

When the road-agents saw what I was doing, their 
eyes stuck out of their heads, and they remonstrated 
with me. They acted as tho [ had cheated them 
out of property, and said I was the meanest man that 
ever showed up in that locality, they’d swear. 

‘‘Look-a-here, don’t you think you are taking a 
mighty mean advantage of us?’’ grumbled one of the 
bandits one day. ‘Do you think it’s right to play 
that game on us—and after we sold you the mine, 
too? Why, we can’t haul away one of those boulders.” 

“All right,” said I, business is business. If you 
haven’t genius enough to carry this stuff off, why, 
you's) have to suffer, that’s all. You can’t expect me 
to be sorry for you, can you?’”’ 

Well, those fellows fairly sweated themselves try- 
ing to lug one of those silver cannon-balls off, but they 
couldn’t budge it. They rode off on their horses as 
mad as hornets, and by and by they rode back, 
and ‘‘cussed me out,’’ and said I’d live to feel sorry 
for being such an ungenerous skunk, And then they 
rode away, ripping out the most terrible oaths, but 
presently came back again. It seemed as tho they 
couldn’t stay away from that pile of fine, big cannon- 
balls. 

Half a dozen of them pried, and tugged, and 
strained, and grunted, trying to hoist one of them 
on a mule; but that made the mule mad, and by 
and by he took a hand in the proceedings, and made 
those outlaws feel pretty sick. After that they 
gave it up, and while we were Joading five of the 
silver cannon-balls on an immense freight wagon they 
Sat around disconsolate and solemn like pall-bearers 
at a funeral. 

We hauled that silver out of there like ordinary 
freight, without a guard. There wasn't any piace 
where the outlaws could have driven the wagon } 
except to the settlements, or, I suppose, they would 
have stolen the whole thing. They could have | 
rolled some of the silver down into a cafion, or 
something like that; but if they had we could have } 
recovered it, and silverinsuch large packages couldn’t } 


have been circulated freely by outlaws, anyhow, 





Will You Give 
5 Minutes a Day 
to Hair Culture ? 


You can easily make your 


hair luxuriant and health- 
ful by the use of 


ED. PINAUD’S 


(Eau de Quinine) 


HAIR TONIC 


Massage it thoroughly into the hair roots, and 
note the feeling of extreme cleanliness and gentle 
stimulation that follows. The circulation is 
quickened, dandruff germs are removed and youth- 
ful beauty is restored to the hair. Send 10c. 
(to pay postage and packing) for a liberal sample 
bottle. 

Write for free Beauty Book. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 104, Ed. Pinaud Bidg., New York 




















Strong Arms 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
I will send, as long as they last, one of my 
charts showing exercises that will quickly 
build up shoulders, arms, forearms 
and hands without any apparatus. They 
are beautifully fliustrated. with twenty 


haf-tone ents, Regnjar price, 25 cents. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
43 Barker Bldg., {10 West 42d St., N. Y. Citv 








TRY (TYQUR SELE FOR (0 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, return it and no questions asked. Dans? 
Improved Tip Top Duplicator is the result of 25 years” 
experience, and is used and endorsed by thousands of 
business houses and individuals, 10D eop)es 
from pen-written and 50 eopies from type- 
written original—Clear, Clean, Perf. 


fect. 
Camplete Duplicator, Cap $ 
Size (prints 8& x 18 in. }, Price 7.50 
The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Company 


Dans Doddding, 119 Sohn Hire, New Kork, 




















This bank pays interest at the rate 
of 6% per annum on Certificates of 
Deposit, secured by first mortgages 


on real estate, 
Please write for our booklet**\F” 


SALT LAKE SECURITY £ TRUST CO. 


CAPITALE SURPLUS $300.000909 SA 
© NPL PNDL POND LONDON RN AUPNNNNONNOWNNOMNONMUNMNIN © 
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New Stories about Whistler.—William M.Chase, 
the New York artist, has been telling some character- 
istic and interesting stcries abcut his friend Whistler 
which show, in some measure, the two opposite sides 
of his peculiar nature, and lend an intimate touch to 
the friendship which existed between the two great 
American artists. Mr. Chase, while traveling about 
Europe in 1888, became fascinated with Whistler's 
“Little Miss Alexander,’’ which he happened to see 
for the first time in the Grosvenor Gallery in London. 
Obtaining the painter’s address, he determined to 


” 


hunt out Whistler, and several months later he found 
himself knocking upon his door, 
in the New York Sun - 


To quote a writer 


“The door was at once opened,” said Mr. Chase, | 


‘by an alert little man, who, afier eying me sharply 
for a moment said: *‘You are Chase, aren’t you?”’ 

‘**Ves,’ I answered in amazement, ‘but how did 
you know?’ - 

“Oh, LT have heard the boys talk about you,’ 
returned Whistler. 

** As to my letter, he tossed it on a couch, unopened, 
and so far as I know he never looked at it during 
the whole of my stay in London. 

“ Mfter inquiring what 1 intended to do next, he 
told me not to be in a hurry to go to Madrid, because 
there were some pictures of his in London that I 
oughttosee. He then conducted me to an exhibicion 
of his works in Bond Street, and devoted himself so 
exclusively to me that 1 became quite puffed up. 

‘“‘During the next few days he directed me to sev- 
eral houses where some of his best pictures were to 
be seen, refusing to accompany me on the ground 
that he had quarreled with the people and wouldn’t 
be admitted. One of the pictures 1 saw was the 
famous ‘Woman in White,’ that the owner would not 
now part with for a hundred thousand dollars. That 
picture, by the way, was in this country a few years 
ago and could have been purchased by the Metro- 
politan Museum forasmallsum. This same ‘Woman 
in White’ was also turned down by the Paris Salon. 

‘Whistler told me that the day the exhibition was 
opened he looked in vain for the picture on the walls, 
and finally, seeing it propt up face outward on the 
floor against one of the pillars among other rejected 
canvases, he felt rested and went home.”’ 


After spending a fortnight with Whistler, Mr. Chase 
was surprized one day to have him suggest that they 
As the writer continues: 

With a wry face Mr. Chase admitted that after the 
first week they had a row every day. The arrange- 
ment was that they should paint the portraits simul- 
taneously and whichever one happened to be espe- 


cially in the mood should paint while the other posed. 
Whistler was always especially in the mood, so Chase 


paint each other’s portrait. 


did most of the posing, and was kept at it so long, 








because of Whistler’s fancy for working far along 


into the dusk, that he grew almost to hate the master, 
One evening just as Whistler had screamed out 
“This is beautiful, Colonel (for so he had come to call 


him], bea-utiful !’’ the long-suffering sitter reminded 
him that he had an engagement to dine with Lady 
Blank. 

“Dine !’’" retorted Whistler contemptuously. 
“Do you suppose I am going to leave a beautiful 


thing like this just at the crucial moment in order to 
go and eat with a lot of stupid persons? I’ll go later, 


and they'll be glad enough to see me when } arrive.” 
_ It was when Whistler was most natural, Mr. Chase 


says, that he was most eccentric. One day while on 


their way to keep an important engagement he 
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“Standard” 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED WARE 


is a perfect unity of 1ron and porcelain enamel—the 
strongest and most durable combination ever produced 
In & Sanitary fixture, By a secret process of manufacture 
these two elements become amiulgamated—each is made 
an integral and inseparable part of the other. 
Sutures have this the indestrestiMestrengh- LOCUS: 

of iron with the snowy elegance of fine chins, This ex- 
traordinary wearing qu‘lity of Ware is only 


one of the reasons why these beautiful fixtures afford 
more years of satisfactory service per dollar of cost than 
any other plumbing equipment in the world, 

Write To-day for our free 100-page book “Modern 


Rathrooms”—the most complete aud beautiful book ever 
issued on a sanitary subject. “Nodern Hathrooms” 
illustrates sanitary equipment of every style and price and 
contains valuable information on how to plan, buy and more 
arrange your fixtures in the most economical and attrac- 
tive way. Every householder should hive a copy. Send 
for it at once (enclosing 6c, postage), giving name of your 


architect and plumber, if selected. 


London, Eng.. 22 Holborn Viaduct, B.C, 


Lonisville: 325-329 West Main Street. 


thoroughly 
care to be a 
fixture; guaranteed by the makers to be in 
every 


a ee ee ee 


What 
THIS LABEL 


on a hathroom fixture 


Means to You- 


§ Bessy “Stendard” Guarantee 
Label in “Green & Gold” ap- 
pears on every piece of genuine 
“Standard” Porcelain Enameled 
Ware—the model bathroom equip- 








ments for your home. This label means 
that the bathtub, lavatory, closet, or 
any fixture bearing it, is a’ guar- 
anteed fixture—guaranteed to be 
Sanitary, and _ with ordinary 
practically indestructible 


respect a Strictly first quality fitting. 


The “Standard” “Green & Gold” Label is your 
protection against the substitution of inferior 


For the sanitary equipment of your 


home it pays to specify the most reliable 
equipment your money Can buy. 
specify Standavd’ Porcelain Enameled Ware. 
Specify “Standard” Fixtures, which cost no 


It pays to 


than those made by _ inexperienced 


manufacturers, and Jook for the label to make 
sure you are getting the genuine. 


Address, Standard Sanitary Mia, Co. Devt. 35, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 45-37 West Sist Street 
New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts, 
Gleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, 8. FE. , 








PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s 
great opera, by H. R. Hawers, Small samo, cloth, 68 
pages, 4oc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagna))s 
Company, Pubs., New York. 


IN THE C&LTIC PAST. Irish legends, mytholo 
and folk-lore, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carberry). 
12m0, cloth, 120 pages. 7sc. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 





Gas Convenience _ }, 
Kerosene Economy // 


}and a Better Light 


Than Either 











stopt to rearrange a greengrocet's stock artistic- 
ally. An appointment had been made for the sale 
of some pictures. We read: 


The matter was arranged satisfactorily, but when 


the day came on which Whistler had an appointment 


to meet his client at a bank where the money was to 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
compressed YF AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 








66 HAVE ANGLE LAMPS IN EVERY ROOM ia the 
house,” writes Mr. W. D. Manross, Vineyard 
Haven, Mass, It is the most satisfactory system 
that { have yet tried, and I have used gas, electricity, paso- 
line and acetylene. I nearly lost my eyesight afew pears 
ago studying by electric light. S tS THE First 
SATISPACTORY LIGHT to read dy } have found since, 
The lamps are greatly admired by every one who comes in. 
The Angle Lamp is not an improvement on the old 
style lamp, but an entirely new princip)e of oi) Sight. 
ing, which has made common kerosene (or coa) oi)) the 
most satisfactory of all lighting methods. ‘er and 
more rebabye Wan pasoline, OF acetylene yet a8 Cou 
venient to operate as gas or electricity. J 
The Angle Lamp is lighted and extinguished like 


gas, May be turned high or low without odor, No 








Angle Lamp 


| THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 159-161 West 24th Street, New York 
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smoke, no danger. Wed 


while lighted and without 
moving. Requires fillin 


J but 
once or Ywire a week. % nods 


a room with its beautiful, soft, mellow 
light that has no equal. 


Write POR OVR CATALOG “47” and GE 
proposition for a 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Just write for our free catalog “‘ 47’ fully describing 
The Angle Lamp and listing 32 varieties from $2.00 
Wh And we’ll send you our 32-page book free, with 
the trial proposition. Lighting is an important matter, 
Reader; this is a case where the best is by far the 
cheapest; we suggest that you “do it now.” 
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20th Century 
Method 
of Ventilation 


A Necessity 


For 
Poorly Ventilated 


Public Buildings 
Hospitals 
Churches Workshops 
Schools Hotels 
Restaurants Stores 


The OZONE 


Pure Airifier 


generates free ozone by electricity, 
and diffuses it through the air right 
in the room where it is wanted, killing 
the organic impurities in the atmos- 
phere, restores the oxygen, thus creat- 
ing a steady and abundant supply 
of pure, refreshing air, pleasant to 
breathe and invigorating as a breeze 
from pine forests. 

The ‘Pure Airifier is wonderfully 
simple in operation. Requires no 
watching, no trouble, nothing todo but 
attach it to an ordinary incandescent 
lamp socket and turn on the current. 
It works silently, constantly, and 
there’s no complicated mechanism to 

et out of order; consequently it lasts 
indefinitely. 

It solves the question of ventilation 
by furnishing an abundance of pure 
air at a cost of only a fraction of a cent 
per hour. 

Send for free booklet fully describing 


the Pure Airifier. Tells all about pure 
air and how to secure it in abundance. 


OZONE PURE AIRIFIER CO., 
125 La Salle St., Chicago, Ul. 


Homes 
Offices 











PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL TO THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


lia the first hid that ever wore a 





paper Diaper Dont |hook good to you? 


1 HAVE worn Whiteiaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chated. Very few babies in this world can say that. 
Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfect 


absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemust to pre- 
vent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the regular 
Diaper and destroyed when soiled, We could fill a column in 


their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less than one 
cent each. 75c. per 100, at Factory. or will mail 50 postpaid 


for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw Paper Blankets, 
Sanitary, Healthinl and Warm, $3.00 per dozen f. 0. b. Cin- 
cinnati, or two full size as sample by mail, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. Not sold in stores. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 2, Cincinnati, 0. 

















‘be paid to him, the artist was engrossed in showing 


Mr. Chase certain sketches and had to be reminded 
several times that he would be late and likely to miss 
his man. He insisted upon Chase accompanying 
him, and as soon as they were seated in a hansom 
struck the horse with his long walking-stick and sent 
him off at a gallop, with resultant profanity on the 
part of the driver. Mr. Chase said that this incident 
explained to him what he had frequently noticed, 
but had not understood—that cabbies never seemed 
anxious to catch his friend’s eye. 

After a while Whistler again used the walking- 
stick to convey the information that he wished to 
stop, and as the hansom drew up to the curb he ex- 
claimed: 

‘‘Chase, look at that greengrocer’s. Isn’t it beau- 
tiful? I think, tho, that I will have him move that 
box of oranges farther to the right so that they will 
come next to that green.”’ 

Thereupon he alighted and conferred with the 
grocer, who complied with his suggestion. 

Needless to say, the man with the check was indig- 
nant when the artist reached the bank, but Whistler 
soon succeeded in propitiating him. 


An Appeal from Mrs. Booth. 


March 14, 1908. 
To the Editor of THe LirERARY DIGEST: 

DEAR Sir:—It has occurred to me that in these 
early spring months there must be many farmers 
and inhabitants of the rural districts of our country 
who would be glad to give a chance to the men in 
whom I am interested to gain an honest living. 

I think that my work for our country’s prisoners 
is pretty weil understood by the public. We are 
trying to give a chance to those whom the world has 
feared and shunned because of their past prison 
record and who, when they are desirous of turning 
over a new leaf and doing right, find it exceedingly 


| difficult to get a foothold in the world of honest 


labor. 

Now I am anxious to place them, not haphazard 
or under any false colors, but I want them to work 
for good Christian men who will take an interest in 
their welfare and give them a chance. 

If you can give this request prominence in your 
paper, I think that it may reach the eye of those 


| who would be willing to correspond with me on the 


subject I have found in the past that people are 
sometimes anxious to get these men for small wages 
to fill hard and arduous positions. This, on the face 
of it, is not fair and proves exceedingly discouraging 
to the men, especially when in the old life their work 
was easy and their profits large. If a man’s past is 
taken advantage of and he is expected to labor 
arduously for very small and inadequate pay, his 
discouragement might lead to retrograding. I want 
our men, therefore, to be placed with those who will 
deal fairly and squarely by them. They do not ask 
extravagant wxges; they do not expect an easy life; 
but they can but feel cheered by realizing they are 
making a success of life and that they are paid what 
their labor is worth. 

I have men who are accustomed to farm work, 
garden work, the care of stable and horses, men who 
know something of housework so that they could 
act as handy man on a gentleman’s nlace, and then 
I have those who could take the position of laborers 
and do hard work tho not capable of any skilled 
labor or do even farm work with supervision. 

Hoping that some good results may be heard from 
this request and that those who seek to fulfil the 
Lord's command and stretch out a helping hand to 
those who need it so sorely may see in this a way in 
which in their little corner of life they may serve the 
dear Master, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
MAuD BALLINGTON Boortu. 

34 West 28th Street, 

New York City 








Granite Dish or 
Water Bag Leak ? 


USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 
mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
<> brass, copper, graniteware, hot water 
bags, etc. No solder, cement or rivet. 
== Anyone can use them; tit any surface; 
Send for semple pkg. 10c. Complete pkg. 
assorted sizes, 25c. postpaid. Agents wanted, 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box Amsterdam, N.Y, 
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URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In_each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
— three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke, 


SEND 10 CENTS for a sample of the most 


perfect tobacco known, 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 



























A Happy 
Marriage 


: Depends 
Z largely on a knowl 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health, 
ie This knowledge does not come 

intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Rieh Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 

















DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, 
x ( Ls book, newspaper press, $18. Money saver, 
TONG 






" wx maker. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
( RAS for press catalog. type, haper, ete. 
} ExcersioR THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 











Get my Big Free Book, including Big 
Color Cards to select from—also free 
Book of Painters’ Supplies sold at Di- 
rect-to-You Prices. I make Paint to 
order—sel] it on three months’ time— 
allow two full gallons free to try—and 
oa y all freightcharges. _ Write postal 

for full particulars and FREE Books. 
O©.L.Chase, The Paintman, Dept. 180, St.Louis,Mo. 


| am the Paint Man- 














Sexual 
Facts 


The informationin these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books pubiished on delicate subjects. 
Written in @ manner understood by 

. every person and information given 
which shonld not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 

Four books toboysand men, Four books to girlsand women. 
“Young Boy.” * Young Girl.” 

“Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 
Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 

“ Man of Forty-five.” Woman of Forty-five.” 

@1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 


Vir Publishing Co 1162 Land Title Bldg Phila Pa 






TOKWOW TOKNOW toKwow TOKnoW 


Stat | Srau_| Sra | Svaut 


Wat | Wear) Wear | Waar a 
AYours | A Youn® 4 Yours | Woman oF 
on Woman | Wirt 


seehul? Moon suit Dnane | Onane 
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Westhampton Beach Park 





about these ideal Villa Sites. 





he second ‘‘Newport’’ 


Elevation, proximity to ocean and Railroad fa- 
cilities make this the most attractive investment 
on Long Island. A desirable lot may be secured 
here now as low as $45.00, on easy payments. 


Write to-day for Booklet and learn the facts 


THE LONG ISLAND & NEW JERSEY REALTY 60. 


32 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 











The Typewriter user always expects more and better 


Remington Typewriter 


than from any other writing machine. He has reason to, 


a right to, and we want him to. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 








service from the 


(Incorporated) 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Two Birds with One Stone.—Mrs. BENHAM— 
‘‘What are you going to do wiih that hair-rescorer?”’ 

BrenHam—‘‘I’m going to use a little on my head 
and the rest on that hair mattress of yours.”’—New 
York Press. 


Ready and Willing.—FeELLarreE (formerly Rusty 
Rufus)—'' Well, what do you want?” 

TuFFOLD Knot—‘‘You wuz kind ’nough wunst, 
mister, to give me a dollar an’a kick. Ef the two go 
together, sir, I’m ready fur ‘em again.’’—Chicago 

é ’ 

_ Tribune. 











A First Mortgage 
On Improved 
Real Estate 


is the safest investment you can 
make---But mortgages can usu- 
| ally be had only in eas amounts and for somewhat 


lengthy periods. Our 


6% Certificates of Deposit 


have the itive security of first mortga back of 
them--- They are fas amounts of § 100 or more 
---They run for two years---or as much longer as you 
--- They are negotiable---easy to realize on at any 
time---They are absolutely secure---convenient and 
profitable.--entiely free from speculative features of 








An ideal investment for women—for professional men 
—for anyone who wants his savings to earn the highest 
| rate of interest possible and still be absolutely secure. 


wo Wie for the booklet---giving ful information as 
mpany---its reliability and its methods of 


pA’ usiness, 


Calvert Morigage & Deposit Company 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 























Informed.—Proressor (awakening)—‘‘Is there 
anybody in this room?”’ 

BurGLar—'‘No, sir." 

PROFESSOR—‘‘Oh, I thought there was.” (Falls 
asleep again.)—The Jewish Ledger. 





An Observing Boy.—A teacher in one of the 
Chicago schools called an incorrigible to her desk, 
and grasping his arm firmly, said: 

‘“Young man! The devil certainly has hold of 
you !”’ 

“‘Guess yer right, mum.’"—The Bohemian. 


Rather Remarkable.—‘‘What was there so re- 
markable about Hercules cleaning the Augean sta- 
bles?’’ asked the professor. 

“‘The fact,’’ answered the student, after some 
thought, ‘‘that so large a government contract could 


be fulfilled without somebody’s being charged with 


graft." —Wasnington Star. 





Selfish Alex.—-Birt—‘‘It is said that Alexander 
the Great, when on a campaign, ate the rations of a 
common soldier,” 


Jitt—‘‘ And did the poor soldier get nothing? ’’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


All She Wanted .—'‘‘I want to get some salad,”’ 
said Mrs. Youngwife. 

‘*Ves'm,” said the dealer. ‘‘How many heads?”’ 

*‘O gracious: I thought you took the heads off. 
I just want plain chicken salad.""—Philadelphia Press. 


Authority.—“ Willie, did you put your nickel in 
thecontribution-box in Sunday-school to-day ?’’ 
‘*No, mamma; I ast Eddy Lake, the preacher’s son, 
if I couldn't keep it an’ spend it for candy, an’ he 
gave me permission.’—Denver News. 








Where He Lost.—Tommy—‘‘Do you believe it is 
fortunate to be the seventh son?”’ 

Micxry—‘‘Naw: I’m the seventh son.’ 

Tommy—‘But the fortune-tellers say the seventh 
son has all kinds of luck handed down to him.”’ 

Mickey—‘‘Huh: All I have handed down to me 
is me six brothers’ old clothes.”"—Chicago News. 





The Obliging Butcher.—The parson’s wife had- 
sent an order for a leg of mutton, and received in ree 
ply che following note: ‘‘Dear Madam—I have not 
killed myself this week, but can give you a leg of my 
brother, if that will do. Your affectionate butcher 
John Sirloin.”"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





NVESTIGATE YOUR 


MELE CAUIG 





D®° YOU KNOW exactly what your Life | 
Insurance policy gives you, and whether it 
is the kind you asked and paid for ? 

Are you thinking of taking a policy and 
are you uncertain what kind to take or what 
companies offer safe policies ? 

30 years’ actuarial experience with large and 
small companies, and as former Actuary of the 
lowa Insurance Dept. enables me to tell the truth 
and the whole trath regarding Lifelnsurance. 

I accept no compensation from companies or 
agents and I can therefore give uninfluenced 
advice, 

Write for particulars or send me your policy di- 
rect, or in care of Iowa Nat. Bank, Dc Aloines, 


You may save money by so doing, and 
the cost will be small, 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 
General Consulting Actuary 
1032 Fleming Bldg. 














Des Moines, lowa 
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to many, is a de- 
lightful course to a 
good dinner. Cheese 
is given an appetiz- 
ing relish by using 
just a little 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It has that rare and 
subtle favor which 
increases the enjoy- 
ment of food. Try 
it on Baked Beans, 
Chafing Dish Cook- 
ing, Welsh Rarebits, 
and all Salad Dress- 
ings. 


Jen Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 





Individual Communion Sets 

wees : Many Materials, Many de- 
signs. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue No. 71. 


Geo. H. Springer, Mgr., 





A Dilemma.—HeE—‘‘So your father thought I | 
wanted to marry you for your money. What did | 
you say?’’ 

SHe—''T persuaded him that you didn’t, and then 
he said if that was the case you didn’t have any sense.”’ 


—The Jewish Ledger. 


Settled Income.—‘‘ Young man,’’ demanded the 
girl's father, ‘‘have you a settled income?”’ 

“Yes, sir. It has just settled $5 a week, but 
a fellow ought to be glad to be able to keep his job | 
at any price now, you know.’’—Chicago Record- 


Herald, 


A Lesser Half.—‘‘] want a man to do odd jobs 
about the house, run on errands, one that never an- 
swers back and is always ready to do my bidding.”’ 
’ 


““You’re looking for a husband, ma’am, not a man.’ 
—The Jewish Ledger. 


Awkward.—‘‘I did not see you in church last 
Sunday.”’ 


“IT do not doubt it. I took up the collection.” — 
Bohemian. 








A Safeguard.—MistrEss (astounded)—‘‘You | 
can’t read, Norah? Good gracious! How did you 
ever learn to cook so well?’’ 

New Coox—‘‘Shore, mum, Oi lay it t’ not bein’ 
able to rade th’ cook-books.’’— Town and Country. 


His Position.—'‘What position does the alder- 
man of your ward take in regard to Sunday saloons?"’ 
“Usually at the side entrance.’"’"—Chicago Tribune. 


How Would He?—Murier—'‘ When you eloped 
with George, did you leave a note telling your people 
where you had gone?”’ 

GABRIELLE—‘‘ Why, of course. If I hadn’t, how 
would papa have known where to send us any money?" 
—TIllustrated Bits. 


A Lucky Man.—‘‘Young man,” said the pom- 
pous individual, ‘‘I did not always have this car 
riage. When I first started in life I had to walk.”’ 

“You were lucky,” chuckled the youth. ‘‘When 
I first started in life I couldn't walk.’’—The Catholic 
News. 


Curl-papers and All.—‘‘Art must ever be ideal. 
Take the ‘Good-Morning’ pictures, for instance.”’ 

**Ves? ” 

*“‘Suppose girls were depicted as they actually 
look!’’—Washington Herald, 


’ 


Warned.—'‘My friends,”’ said the campaign ora- 


ee aaa. 








lf You Believed 


that courow sexe would 
double the impressiveness 
of your stationery at 
an extra cost of a few 
cents only a day— 
wouldn't you use 
COUPON BOND In prefer- 
ence to any other 
paper? 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


in spite of its impressiveness, 
its superior toughness, strength 
and beauty costs but 3 of a 
cent more per sheet than or- 
dinary paper. 

Notice in your mail the stand- 
ing of the people who use 
COUPON BOND—representative 
business houses, all of them— 
people who take pride in them- 
selves and their product. 





WE ASK YOU 
to send to-day for samples of this 
superb paper in all colors, and 
prove for yourself the advisability 
of using it. Please use your present 
letterhead in requesting samples. 











AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 

















tor, ‘‘beware of the unscrupulous heeler. (Applause. ) 
There are men so lost to shame that they will offer 
you a dollar for your vote. (Hisses.) Do not listen to 
them. Spurnthem. Beon your dignity. Demand 
more.” (Continued applause.)—Philadelphia Ledger. 





256 and 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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he Battle Cre 


3 
4 tired, worn out, convalescent people or chronic invalids, This shows! 





ek Sanitariu 


SOUVENIR PORTFOLIO—60 VIEWS—MAILED FREE to ailing, 





how the Battle Creek Sanitarium teaches how to live to maintain the 
best health and greatest efficiency. This beautifu] portfolio will espe-| 
cially interest health seekers returniag from the South and the Coast, 
to whom a few weeks at the Sanitarium is a valuable protection. Ad- 


dg. W ITH PALM GP VeAD MG dress Box 70, THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 









FORTE DEAT 


Enables the deaf to hear instantly 
and its continued use often restores the 
natural hearing; no trumpet or unsightly 
apparatus. Write us to-day and learn how 
you can thoroughly test it before pure 
chasing. In use in hundreds of churches 
and theatres and public buildings at Wash- 
ington. Booklet on request. 


ACOUSTIC CO., 1263 Broadway, N. Y. 






















I Will Help Make You 
Prosperous 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me today no matter eee live or 
what your occupation. I will teach you 
Real Estate business by mail; appoint 
you representative of my Company in 
your town; start you in a business of 
your own and help you make money. 
Unus:ial opportunity for men without capital. 
Full particulars free. Write today Address 
HARRY W. CROSS, President, Dept. 73, . 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 

Marden Blidg.. Washington. D C._ Athenwum Bldg... Chicago, Ii. 









This mark [0], now called a bull’s eye, was 
“Good as Gold’’ used by the ancient alchemists to represent 
gold. If you want the choicest vegetables 

you should follow the Bull’s Eye [©] wherever it appears in 


 BURPEE’S Farm Annual for 1908 


the “Silent Salesman” of the world’s largest mail-order seed trade. 
An Elegant New Book of 172 pages, with hundreds 66 
of illustrations, it tells ce bane truth about the Best Seeds that Grow 
It describes Grand Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables, of unusual importance. 
WRITE TOsDAY, and the Book is yours. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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On the Other Side of His Mouth.—Mrs. Scort 
—] like to hear my husband whistle. It shows 
that he’s satisfied and happy.”’ 

Mrs Mort—''Is that a sign? Why, mine whis- 
tled yesterday when I showed him my dressmaker's 
pill, and the symptoms were entirely different,”’— 
The Herald and Presbyter. 


Indisputably So.—Adam looked at his help- 


meet thoughtfully. 
‘Well,’ he said in his emphatic way, ‘‘there’s 
certainly one honor that is indisputably yours, my 





dear."' 
‘‘And what is that, Ad?’’ queried our first mother. 


Adam suddenly smiled 
‘‘Nobody can dispute the claim that you are the 


first lady in the land,” he said.—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


What Did He Mean?—On reaching a certain spot 
the driver turned round on his seat and observed to 
the passengers: 

“Brom this point the road is only accessible to 
mules and donkeys; I must therefore ask the gen- 
tlemen to get out and proceed on foot.’’-—The Catho- 


lic News. 





Changing the Signs.—The lettering on the 
plate-glass window of a store recently acquired as 
the site for a new saloon read ‘‘ALBUM MANU- 





These Sox Insured 






Are your socks insured ? 

We insure “ Holeproof ” Sox. 
Here is our guarantee— 

“If ‘Holeproof’ Sox get holes in 
six months, we will replace them 
absolutely free of charge.”’ 

Some manufacturers *“ guarantee” 
their socks and then make 


them so cheap they can afford to replace every 
pair and still make handsome profits. 

If we had to replace many “ Holeproof” Sox 
we would be out of business in a year, 

We have been making—and guaranteeing— 
“Holeproof” Sox for ten years (we are the 
original makers of “guaranteed socks”) and 

ave grown from nothing to one of the largest 
soc.-knitting concerns in the world. 

As “Holeproof” Sox do not wear out in six 
months, and are whole at the end of that time 
they are ¢hen better than the average run o 
socks that wear out in a few weeks. 

“ Holeproof”? Sox are sold only in boxes con- 
taining six pairs of a single size—assorted colors 
or all one color, as you prefer. Sizes are 9% to 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 73 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Holeproof Sox 


12—weights medium and light—and colors black, 
light and dark tan, pearl gray and navy blue. 

7ou_can buy from your dealer or direct from 
us, and the price is always $2.00 fora box of six 
pairs. 

Cut out this ad, pin to it Two Dollars for each 
box of socks desired (remit in any convenient 
way), specify the size you 





wish—alsocolors and 
weight—and we wil) fill 
your order promptly. 
We pay the trans- 
portation charges. 
Order a box of 
“Holeproof” 
Sox to-day 
and ask for 
our little 
book 
“How to 
Make 
Your 


Feet 





















FACTURER.” 

A painter was sent for to change it at as reason- 
able a price as possible, when he informed the suc- 
cessful license applicant that the cheapest and 
quickest method would be to obliterate the first two 


letters.—The Catholic A bstainer. 


She Knew.—TEACHER (to new scholar)—‘‘ Now, 
Mary, I'll give youa sum. If your father owed the 
butcher $13.17, and the baker $11.13, and the coal 
dealer $27.08 and the landlord $15.10, how much 
would he have to pay them?’’ 

AnswEeR—'‘‘I don’t think he would have to pay 
them anything.” 

‘*Why not?”’ 

‘Because I think we would move.”—The Junior 
Herald. 


Rather.—‘‘Who are the most conscientious peo- 
ple on earth?”’ 

‘‘Well, press humorists are as conscientious as 
any,’’ answered one of the fraternity. ‘“‘It takes 
moral courage to clip good jokes and print ’em along- 
side your own,.’’—Loutsville Courier-Journal. 


The Fruits of Experience .—‘‘I’ll tell you who 
is the real green-goods man to avoid.”’ 

‘Who is that?’’ 

‘‘The man who sells you the fancy crops for your 
suburban garden.’’—Baltimore American, 


A Railroad Man’s Knock.—‘‘That famous rail- 
road man, the late Samuel Sloan,’’ said a New York 
banker, ‘‘loved fast trains and hated slow ones. 
They tell a story about a trick he once played ona 
railroad whose service was notoriously slow. 

‘‘Having, several times, to use this railroad’s after 
noon accommodation, he caused a sign to be painted, 
which he took from his pocket and hung in front of 
one of the cars when nobody was looking. The sign 
said: ‘Passengers are requested not to pluck flowers 
while the train is in motion,’’’—New York Times. 





Her Sweep.—‘‘ Your daughter,”’ said the jollying 
friend, ‘‘has such a comprehensive sweep upon the | 
piano.” | 

“I wish,’?’ muttered the overworked nother, 
‘‘she had that same about the house.’’-—Baltimore | 
American. 





Water Supply Tre 


Probl 
for Country Houses ‘Solved 
— 








No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Tank located in cellar. Any 
pressure up to 60 lbs. The Ideal 

ire Protection. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue “‘O.” Let our 
Engineers figure out your needs. 





Quality 
Writing 
Paper 


S 





This Trade-mark on every box 


The word Quality in its 
broadest sense is descriptive of 
Whiting Papers. 

Quality meaning excellence of 
texture and finish, 

Quality meaning rightness of 
form, style and size. 

Quality meaning distinctiveness 
and elegance. 


WHITING 


Papers 


are to be had appropriate for every form 
of correspondence, in a large variety of 
surfaces and textures. That their superi- 
ority is universally recognized is shown 
by the enormous output of fifty tons 
a day. 


When you think of writing, 
Think of WHITING. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Millis: Holyoke, Mass. 











LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
48 South Market Street, + Boston 





LYMYER 
Church & School 


BrIziss. ’ 
Write to Blymyer Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 9 













MONEY 
AND 
NVESIMEN’s 


ROLLINS 































A Reference Book for Everyone 
Desiring informatic in the handling or investment of 
money. IT TELUS YOU HOW and W 

A FEW of the SUBJECTS vitalto ALL the PEOPLE, 


MANAGEMENT of Bank \ BANKERS — Thousands 








_ Account, have Purchased and In- 
NATIONAL BANK and dorsed them. 
CURRENCY SYSTEM. BUSINESS Men—a Time 


PROPER Life INSUR- Saver, 
ANCE, CLERGYMEN — that his 
PROPER PROCEDURE World by Advice may be 





in Default of Payment of valuable, 
Notes and other Securi- | LAWYER — for Handling 
ties, Trusts, 
SELECTION of INVEST-| OFFICE men and BANK 
MENTS. CLERK—Ais Advance- 
SECURITIES—Good and ment. 
Bad Points. )PHYSICTAN — Business 
Selection of R. R. Securi- Methods of Handling 
ties and Industrials. Money, 


STREET Ry. present and | PROFESSIONAL Men, 

future prospects, in general—a Substitute 
BONDS, for Actual Business Ex- 
STOCKS, Manipulating, perience. 

Watering, Panics—Buck:| RAILROAD Men—the 

et Shop Evils, Marginal Finance of Transporta- 

Accounts, Stock Exchange tion. 

Rules. WAGE-EARNERS — Pro- 
STOCKHOLDERS Minori- tects Savings. 

ty—Liability. WOMEN.-—Eliminates Mas- 

culine advice. 

SEVERAL CHAPTERS are devoted to the fundamen- 
tal principles of money and its investment, giving a won- 
derfully lucid idea of the A B C’s of FORTUNE BUILD- 
ING. Mr. Rollins is remarkably well fitted for this task, 
having had years of experience in Banking and the han- 
dling of investments, 

We will send youacopy of ‘‘MONEY AND IN- 
VESTMENTS,”’ 436 pages bound in cloth, for $2.00 
postpaid, After careful inspection unless you are 
convinced that the book will be of daily service 
to you RETURN IT and we will refund your 
















money. Lt 
Send $2000 by money-order or draft to- 

day «nd lose no time in taking advan- 1 enclose 

tage of this valuable offer. 2.00 





SOUTHGATE BOOK CO. 
87 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 






for one copy ot 
“Money and In- 
vestments,” to be 
sent prepaid. 
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The ElectricWasher 
and Wringer 


y re can now have your washings done by electricity. 
The 1900 Electric Washer Outfit (Washer, ee 


and Motor complete) does all the heavy work of wash- 
ing and wrings out the clothes, 

Any electric light current furnishes the power needed. 
You connect up the washer the same way you put an elec- 
tric light globe into its socket. Then all there is to do to 
start the washer is—turn on the electricity. The motion of 
the tub (driven by the electricity) and the water and soap 
in the tb wash the clothes clean. Washing is done quicker 
and easier, and more thoroughly and economically this 
way than ever before, 

Servants will stay contented—laundry bills will be saved 
—clothes will last twice as long—where there is a 1900 
Electric Washer to do the washing. 

These washers save so much work and worry and 
trouble, that they sell themselves. This is the way of it~ 








We ship you an Electric Washer and prepay the freight. 

Use the washer a month. Wash your linens and laces— 
wash your blankets and quilts—wash your rugs. 

Then—when the month is up, if you are not convinced the 
washer is all we say—don’t keep it. Tcll us you don’t want 
the washer and that will settle the matter. We won’t charge 
anything for the use you have had of it. 

This is the only washer outfit that does a/7 the drudgery 
of the washing— washes and wrings clothes—saves them 
from wear and tear—and keeps your servants contented. 

Our Washer Book tells how our washers are made and 
how they work. Send for this book today. 

Don’t mortgage your pleasure in life to dread of wash- 
day and wash-day troubles with servants. 

Let the 1900 Electric Washer and Wrin¢er shoulder your 
wash-day burden —save your clothes and money, and keep 
your Servants contented. 

Write for our Washer Book at once. Address— 

The 1900 Washer Co.. 3134 Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


(Ht you live in Canada, write to the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 
355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont.) 
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Close- ace fitting lid 






Years 
of Service 


The roughest garbageman can’t hurt 2 Witt, 


to break. 


ae Re aa 


perish, vanish, are a constant annoyance. 


eer 


means 832 times in the hands of a garbageman !) 


A ge TEURE RRA ANOR E.R aRIN fF ° wee § 


we'll pay return charges and refund your money. 
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8, 7 gallons; No. 9, 10 gallons. ADDRESS 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 


6% Fire-proof and DEPT. K. 


water-tight bottom 


T%, 


is built to vesist knocks. Corrugated, don’t dent. 
Galvanized, don’t rust nor rot. No wooden strips 


Soap boxes, flour barrels, weak imitation cans 
One man writes he used his Witt 8 years. (That 
Witt’s can is made in Ohio. You can get it anywhere 


in the United States. Known by the yellow label Wit?’s. 
If YOUR dealer hasn't Witt's, don’t waste time over 
imitations. Send to us for Witt’s. If you don’t like it 
THREE SizEs :—No. 1, 1534 x25 inches; No. 2, 18x 
35; No. 3,20%x25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7,5 gallons; No. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


—.. arch 28 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign, 


March 14.—The American tor 
at Panama two days ahead of schedule, 


The Superior Court in Venez i 

16 tela af 

cision of the lower court snabio ge sd 

ane. on the New York and Bermudez 
sphalt Company for i 

—. pany Promocing the Matas 


March 15.—The news that the 
ship fleet will visit Australia 
rejoicing at Sydney and Melbou 
welcomes are promised. 

The Russian Minister of Justice asks } 
to vote $1,000,000 to Bi bea the oe 
prisons, 


The Chilean section of the 
on the Arica and L; 


pedo flotilla arrives 


American battle. 
1S received with 
irne, where great 


transandine tunnel 
a Paz Railway is opened, 
March 16.—Conditions in Haiti cause Ini 
: 20) se the Unit 

States, British, French, and German aa 


ments to send cruisers to that republic to insure 
protection of their citizens. 


March 17,—The German Government refuses the 

- proposal made by members of the Reichstag’s 
appropriation committee to use the war-fund of 
$30,000,000 in gold stored in the Julius Tower in 
Potsdam, to relieve the current needs of the 
empire. 

The Russian Emperoriconfirms the court’s recom- 
mendation tocommute the death-sentence passed 
on General Stoessel to ten years imprisonment. 


March_18.—General Smirnoff is severely wounded 
by General Fock in a duel with pistols fought in 
the ring of the riding-school in St. Petersburg. 


March 19.—The leader of the Group of Toil in the 
second Douma is slain by assassins in Ekater- 
inoslaf, Russia. 


Domestic. 
GENERAL. 


March 13.—It is announced at Cambridge, Mass., 
that the Andover Theological Seminary will ree 
move to Cambridge and become affiliated with 
the Harvard Divinity School next autumn, 

John R. Sanderson, W. P. Snyder, W. S. Mathues, 
and James M. Shumaker are found guilty of de- 
frauding the State of Pennsylvania in furnishing 
the new Capitol at Harrisburg. 


March 16.—Secretary Taft speaks on negro educa- 
tion at a meeting of the Armstrong Association 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

Governor Hughes at Albany appoints ex-Chief 
Judge Charles Andrews of the Court of Appeals 
as commissioner to hear the charges against 
Mr. Jerome. 


March 17.—The Assembly at Albany passes five of 
the banking-reform bills. 


March 18.—Judge Wood, in Boisé, Idaho, sen- 
tences Harry Orchard to death, but includes a 
recommendation to the State Board of Pardons. 


Washington, 


March 13.—The Post-office Appropriation Bill is 
passed by the House. 

Secretary Metcalf announces that the battle-ship 
fleet on its return to the Atlantic will make a 
cruise around the world, visiting Hawaii, Samoa, 
Australia, and the Philippines. 


March 14.—Another conference is held at the White 
House to discuss modification of the Sherman 
Antitrust Law in its relation to {organized labor 
and pooling by railroads. 


March 16.—Mr. Tillman's resolution, in the Senate, 
providing for an inquiry into the conduct of 
national banks in the recent panic, is adopted 
after a lively debate. 





The House passes a bill to restore the motto, Te 


God We Trust,’’ to che coins. 

March 17.—Mr. Aldrich reports amendments to 
the currency bill exempting railroad bonds from 
use as a basis for emergency currency. 











252 Sweeney Street, 


$8,000 =$10,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of our famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds. It is 
a delightful, attractive. 
big- paying, healthfu 
business. Just the thing 
for the man who can’t 
stand indoor work or is 
not fit for heavy work. 
Just the business for a 
man who has some 
money and wants to in- 
vest it to the best ad- 
—mtct vantage. They are sim- 
ple in construction and 
require no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The University of Chicago 
JHE SUMMER 
QUARTER 


One of the regular quarters of University work. 
The courses are the same in character, method, 
and credit-value as in other parts of ‘the year. 


June 13-July 22 July 23-August 28 
SEND FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 














15th SUMMER SESSION—1908 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
8 Weeks—June 22 to August 14 


Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 
Over 200 courses for Teachers, Graduates, Undergraduates, 
Preparatory courses. U mavenstty, credit given. Expenses 
low. Delightful location. 064 students last summer. 
For particulars address EDW ARD ll. KRAUS, Sec’y, 

12 Onhland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
FOR 


BERKELEY SCHOOL jJ9% 


g2d St.and West End Ave., N.Y. City. 


Prepares Boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Primary Department. 


The Catharine Aiken School 
FOR GIRLS 
Stamford, Conn., Near New York City. 
Address Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley). 














MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 


. F 
Wheaton Seminary 0 Young Women 
REV. SAMUEL V. CoLE, A.M., D.D., President. 


74th year begins Sept 16th, 1908. 
to college. dvanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Artand music. Native French and German. 
New dining hal) and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
Jat a resident instructor; tennis, basket-bal], field-hockey, 

Steam and electricity. _ Healthful location within 
30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Endowed. Certificates 





INGLESIDE-A School for Girls, 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn, 
School year begins Tuesday, October 6, 1908. 
MRS. WM, D. BLACK, Patroness, 


Miss Knox’s School for Girls 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
The next school vear will open on Thursday, the &th of 
October. Terms $1,000 per year. Address 
Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 











CAMP ALGONQUIN 


AsQuamM LAKE, N. H. A select camp for manly boys. 
Tutoring, outdoor sports. Personal supervision. Twenty- 


third year begins June 26, Circulars sent on application, | 


EDWIN DEMERITTH, 180 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 1651 Connecticut Ave. 
Laise-Phillips School for Young Women 
Honor system develops true womanliness and modest 
self-reliance. Elective or College Preparatory. Two 
years collegiate course for high school graduates. Art, 
Music, Native Language Teachers. Domestic Science. 
Ins. J. SYLVESTER PHILLIPS, Prin. 





WELLESLEY SCHOOL for BOYS 


Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Our scheme of education will interest you, Send for catalogue. 











ae 
FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Tanght and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest aad Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Roseathal 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational 
French, German, Spanish or Italian, 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 6th Street, New York 
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Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
‘“‘emulsion” which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of an ay good druggist. It 
is made and bottled in Norway, thus 
reaching you without possibilit 


of adult- 
eration. 


It is so pure that it is entirely 
Free from all Disagreeable 
Taste or Odor 


Digests completely-—no nauseous 
peating.’’ Never sold in bulk, 


“ re- 
Take only 


the flat, oval bottles bearing name of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 


SOLE AGENTS 
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The C Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words _ 





Minimum, 4 lines 





HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 





WANTED—Men and 
women of good ability 
and strong personality 
to represent od 
Mead & Co. in all parts 
of the United States. 
Previous experience 
unnecessary. _ Address. 
Dodd, Mead & Ca. 
New York City. 





THE ELDRIDGE HANDY CLEANING 


PAD will remove all Grease Spots, Stains, |- 


Can carry it in your pocket. Biggest seller 
of the age. Sells at sight. Agents wanted. 
We are too busy to answer inquiries, unless 
comple! is artene. Price 25e. 

THE ELDRIDGE PAD CO. 
Bitte rson BIk., Flint, Mich. 


AGENTS.—Portrait 25c, 
sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 25c, views le. 
80 days credit. Samples: and Catalogue free. 

BS ae ADATED PORTRAIT CO. 
290-15 W, Adams St., Chisago. 


LEARN to Write Advertisements by Mail. 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co., 

_Dert. 31, 90 W ab: ash Ave., »___ Chie ago. 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


“We e offer for ss for sale ‘choice First ‘Mortgage 

arm Loansin amounts of $200up,netting 6%. 
Our experience covers a period of Twenty- 
five years. To those seeking safe invest- 
ments for their funds we should like to 
send our booklet _‘‘A’’ with descriptive 
memorandum of loans, full information, 
ete. Address E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand 
Forks, N. D., or Security Bank Building, 
Minne 2apolis, Minn. 

FARM LOANS netting 6% to 7% represent 
the safest investments today. They improve 
with age and are not affected by trusts or 
panics. Much better than Savings Banks. 
Obtainable from $500.00 upwards. Get posted 

yrite for free sample copy. Address’ 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. It tells all about them. 

WRITE TO M. B. PETERS, MAM- 
MOTH SPRING, ARK., for $8.000 6% Bonds 
of Special School District of Mammoth 
Spring which must be sold by April 15, 1908. 
Reference, Citizens’ Bank, Mammoth 
Spring, Ark. 





Frames lic 

















PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS { 


REAL ESTATE 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent: 
ability. GUIDE BOOK _ and AT 
INV . with valuable List of inane 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Fatents secured by us advertised 
free in rld’s Progress; sample free. 


Evans W cnons & Co., 849 “F,’’ Washington. 





PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors  ¥ on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. R. S.& A. B. LAGOY, 

Roems 18 $0, ~ Pacific Bldg 

Washington, D. Established 1800. 








PATENTS SECURED OR NO_ FEE 
CHARGED. Elmer C. Richardson, 37 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. Call or write me 
Associated with reliable firm at Washington’ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—MAN 
Must be willing to learn and capable of 
acting as our local repre sentative. No can- 
vassing or solic iting. Good income assured. 
Address NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
REALTY CoO., Bios. 720, Washington, D.C. 





WE OFF ER YOU $ 
for us in your loe ality. 
No cost. 
manent. 


$75 to start business 
Takes only few days. 
If satisfied, position becomes per- 
OC. W. STANTON CO 

90 Monon Bldg., Chic ago. 


TREASURE R Manufac turing Compan) 
Patented artic le on market two years—prac- 
tically alonein wide field. Gladly describe, 
but too much space require ad. Notordinary, 
commonplace thing. Desire correspondence 
with man of ability, character and some 
capital. Full information given and ex- 
pect 2d. MANUFACTURER, 315 F ifth Ave Ave. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


A NEW FE. IE LI 
FOR. MONEY MAKING 

Put your money in a new country. Invest 
it in farm or fruit_lands in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho or Washington, along the 
Pacitic Coast extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. New towns along 
this new line offer exce tie ant openings for 
stores, hotels, trades and professions, Send 
for free descriptive books and folders. F. A 
MILLER, General Passenger ‘Agent, Chic ago. 


FARMS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
Illustrated circular free. Dept. 27, P. F. 
LELAND, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 





Have you a MS. book you want published ? 
Need literary assistance? We 
vise or criticize; write speeches, essays, etc. 
LITERARY } BUREAU, 303 Adelphi St., B’klyn. 





publish, re- | 


| 20 Kinds 
H. F. 


AUTOMOBILES AND 


SPORTING GOODS 





TIRES—Re-treat or repair them goupselt 
= removing them Bide the wheel. 
Also agents wanted, ACKER JACK 
VULC ANIZER CO., us} Pine St., St. Louis. 


FOR PERSONAL USE 
DO YOU WALK STRAIGHT? No more 


crooked worn-down heels. No oles in 

stockings. Patented cork appliance -fits in 

shoe under heel for either sex. Comfort- 

able and i a Send 25c. and size of shoe 

for one pa 

COMMON ‘SENSE HEEL” ADJUSTER, 
401 Tacoma Building, Ohicago. 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS | 











BURT’S SUPERB DAHLIAS—Grand 
Prize at St. Louis. Gold Medal at Buffalo, 


(mv selection) $1.00. Catalogue, 


Taunton, Mass. 





Ww RIT K to Bureau of Research, New 
Albany, Ind., for literary help and material 
in preparing speeches, debates, essays, club 
papers. Expert work. Re vasonable rates, 





HOME UTILITIES 


PARENTS! Send your name and address 
for a copy of ** Little Folks,” the best mag- 
azine in the world for children from 3 to 12, 
Sweet stories to read sloud. Many dainty 
pictures. Agents want 


8. E. C ASSINO, Dept. ‘5g 





, Salem, Mass. 
FRESH EGGS selected from thoroughbred 
stock for sale to hotels, restaurants and 
private families. Contracts pets, quality 
guaranteed. DELL POU LTRY YARDS, 
JARSON CITY, MICH. 


MUSICAL 








Typewriters.—Hammond, Franklin, $10.00; 

Remington, $12.00; Smith Premier, $15.00 ; 

Oliver, $29.00. Year's guarantee. Send for 

Catalog, Harlem Typewriter Exchange, 
Rm. 37, 217 W. 125th St., N. Y. 





Slaughtered; Bargains never equaled; 
standard typewriters rebuilt, $15 to $40; 
sent allowing trial; send immediately for 





slaughter prices. Consolidated Typewriter | 


Sxch., 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


For seven short NEW E ‘NGLAND SCHOOL 
MARCHES by MILO BENEDICT, write to 
B. J. Harrtort, Concord, N. H., publisher. 
Maptitle page. Fingered. The best teach- 
ers of the pianoforte will appreciate them. 
The set, $1.00; singly, 20 cents postpaid. 

WANTED: GOSPEL VERSES, with or 
without music, for a new Sunday School 
hymnal. 


REV. W. L. PRICE, Newport, N. ¥. 





| at our expense. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


my te MS DEVELOPED | FREE FOR AMA. 
URS, printing half yess; all work 

ft ie Send postal for price list. 
Fred Klein & Co., 51 N aiden Lane, N. Y. City 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


~ Post Cards 
PUBLISH YOUR OWN POST CARDS, 


We manufacture post cards for you, from 
photographs, sketches or designs of individ- 
uals, hotels, buildings, residences, animals 
and landse apes, plain or colored, and print 
your name on as publisher. Quis k delivery 
guaranteed. Send for samples and prices, 
Ac dvance Studio, 61 Murray St., N, Y. 


Kor the Hair | 


HAIR GROWTH stimulated by the Mod- 
ern Vacuum Cap. Sent on 60 days’ free trial 
No drugs or electricity. 
Removes the cause of Dandruff and falling 
hair- Postal brings illustrated ookilet. 

MODERN V ACUUM CAP CO,, 
594 Barclay Blk., Denver, Colo. 


“The Pleurometer 
It will develop lung power and proper 
bre athing. In daily use in the YALE GYM- 
NASIUM and is endorsed by the Director. 
Se aa for bookie at. wr ie E POSTALS come 


with it 
hee Haven, Conn. 





Park } a 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The — Grand Graphophone is 
the one incomparable musical instrument 


With this announcement the word <¢Grapho- | 


phone’”’ 
original significance. 
The Columbia Graphophone, as developed and 


takes on a meaning entirely beyond its 


perfected during the last few years—coincidently | 
with the marvelous advance in the art of disc-record | 
making—has become the one unapproachably ver- | 


satile musical instrument and entertainer. 

But the Symphony Grand Graphophone is the 
complete fulfilment of a promise that was almost 
beyond hope—the promise to produce a Grapho- 
phone that should appeal to those people who could 
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strument utterly devoid of mechanical suggestion— 
worthy to form a harmonious part of the accessories 
of the best-appointed music-room. 

We have just issued a handsome book fully de- 
scribing the Symphony Grand Graphophone. Write 
in and ask for the ««Symphony Book,’’ and let us 
send you the name of the nearest dealer who can 
show you the instrument. 

SPECIAL.—The advance catalog of Columbia 


Grand Opera Records—Fonotipia series—is ready— 


| listing magnificent sigmed records by Bonci, Zenatello, 


afford the outlay of two hundred dollars for an in- | 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Tribune Bldg., NEw YORK 


Stores in all the principal cities 
=) Main Stores: 
Y 35-37 West 23d St., New York. 88 Wabash Avye., Chicago, III. 
La Headquarters for Canada: 107 Yonge St., 


Bassi, Sammarco, Stracciari, Didur, Russ, Barrientos, 
Pacini and Kubelik. Write for it. 


951 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Toronto, Ontario, 
























































